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NOTES 


The second conference on modern drama will be held at the MLA 
meeting in Philadelphia. Those who have suggestions for topics for 
discussion and those who wish to attend the conference should write 
to the discussion leader, Professor Robert G. Shedd, Department of 
English, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Next fall, La Voz, a magazine for students and teachers of Spanish, 
will begin the publication of a bibliography of Spanish plays which 
have been translated into English. The bibliography will be divided 
as follows: 1) To Lope de Vega; 2) The Age of Lope de Vega; 3) The 
Age of Calderon; 4) 18th and 19th Centuries; 5) The Modern Era 
(from Echegaray); 6) Contemporary Drama (since 1936); 7) Latin 
American Drama. 

Anyone with a translation of a Spanish play is urged to notify Robert 
O’Brien, Las Americas Publishing Co., 249 West 13th Street, New 
York 11, New York. Please include the name of the author, date of 
play, translator’s name, title of translation, date of translation and the 
place where the translation is on deposit. (If the MS has not been de- 
posited in a college or public library, please include the address of the 
translator. ) Information not received in time for the publication of that 
particular segment of the bibliography will be published in future 
issues of La Voz. 


Reprints of “George Bernard Shaw: A Selected Bibliography 1954- 
55” which originally appeared in Vol. II, Nos. 2 and 3, September and 
December, 1959, can now be ordered from The Allen Press, P.O. Box 4, 
Lawrence, Kansas. The cost is $1.00, cash with order only. 











A LETTER FROM PARIS 


THE LAST TWO SEASONS’ brought important innovations in the theatrical 
life of Paris. Bold accomplishments attracted attention in the realm of 
staging as well as in that of dramatic literature, at the same time as the 
structure and activity of the national theatres were modified by the 
new political regime. The Opéra, the Comédie Frangaise and the 
Odéon have in fact seen the beginning of a new stage in their long 
history. 

The direction of the Opéra was entrusted to A. M. Julien, who had 
succeeded brilliantly as organizer of the International Paris Festival, 
then of the Thédtre des Nations, where he had given an important 
place to operatic performances. Carmen, which had only been per- 
formed at the Opéra Comique, was staged with great plastic richness 
and precision by Raymond Rouleau. Hundreds of “supers,” as well 
as live horses, mules and monkeys move about the immense stage of the 
Opéra. 

The Comédie Frangaise has undergone a crisis involving many 
vicissitudes which have roused a great deal of comment in the press. 
The Minister of Cultural Affairs, M. André Malraux, appointed as new 
Administrator a diplomat, M. de Boisanger. He also decided to take 
from the Comédie Frangaise its second house, the Salle Luxembourg, 
formerly the Odéon, in order to make of it a separate theatre, called 
the Théatre de France and entrusted to the direction of Jean-Louis 
Barrault. Last of all, he increased the authority of the Administrator 
named by the government, reducing the powers of the Committee re- 
presenting the sociétaires (actor-shareholders); as a matter of fact, 
these latter have, since 1680, formed a society which by itself ad- 
ministers a theatrical enterprise which receives financial aid from the 
State. This new orientation naturally provoked discontent among the 
actors. The most regrettable consequence was the resignation of Jean 
Meyer, who, by his activity and his talent as director, had for many 
years dominated the productions of the Comédie Frangaise. Finally, 
early in 1960, for reasons which are not clearly understood, M. Mal- 
raux revoked the powers of M. Boisanger, who had been the executant 
of his policy. The latter has appealed to the Council of State against a 





1. This article attempts to a of the situation of the theatre in Paris 
since the picture given by Jean ye in the September, 1958, issue of Modern Drama. 
Needless to say, the choices and interpretations which I suggest, while attempting to stress 
essentials, cannot avoid a certain subjectivity, or claim to exhaust a vast and complex subject. 
On Arrabal, Planchon and Ionesco I have borrowed several ideas from my articles in Les 
Lettres Nouvelles of May 13, and July 1, 1959, and March 15, 1960. 
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decision which he deems unjust. He was replaced as Administrator 
by the Dean of the sociétaires, M. Escande. 

Despite the tension brought about by these events, the Comédie 
Frangaise has presented two important works. Giraudoux’s Electre 
revealed its literary value to new audiences; the direction, technically 
correct, did not make us forget the production by Jouvet, who had 
created the play in a striking manner. Racine’s Phédre, directed by 
Jean Meyer, on the other hand, offered a new style. In a set designed 
by Cassandre, using baroque elements of the seventeenth century to 
reduce the necessary tragic space to the minimum, Myer moves his 
characters with an economy of means and an intensity in the expression 
of stage conventions which, without losing any of the emotion, brings 
into relief the articulation of this most effective of texts; beyond the 
Brechtian process of alienation, such staging reflects the lofty teachings 
of Copeau. Badly received by the critics, who were perhaps prejudiced, 
it should open the way to a presentation of tragedy adapted to our own 
day. 

Jean-Louis Barrault inaugurated his Thédtre de France with Téte 
dOr (Golden Head). André Masson’s discreet yet exciting settings 
did Claudel’s play great service, as did the powerful, musical and 
broadly poetic interpretation of Alain Cuny, who thus confirms his ex- 
ceptional gifts as a tragedian. The repertory of the former Odéon was 
completed by La Petite Moliére (The Moliére Woman), a contestable 
scenario by Anouilh which, however, permitted Barrault to exercise his 
virtuosity; by a revival of the perfect production of Marivaux’s Les 
Fausses Confidences, in which Madeleine Renaud is always incompar- 
able; and by the triumphant creation of Ionesco’s Le Rhinocéros. The 
arrival of this author in a large theatre is noteworthy. Only ten years 
ago he was making his debut, amidst almost general incomprehension, 
with La Cantatrice chauve (The Bald Soprano), which seemed a 
challenge to common sense and language. After winning recognition 
little by little with short plays of an anguished abstraction, Ionesco in 
1959 gave the Théatre Récamier his first long play, Tueur sans gages 
(The Killer). The hero, who comes up against social limitations which 
he does not understand, seeks in vain to fight a murderer whose 
motives remain inexplicable and who finally kills him. The refusal of 
a definite content also characterizes the even stranger fable of The 
Rhinoceros. Here we see all the inhabitants of a small town change 
into rhinoceroses, in spite of the powerless honesty of the only char- 
acter who wants to remain human. Barrault adroitly treated as comedy 
this myth, whose real meaning Ionesco obstinately refuses to divulge, 
but which has brought him a large public. 

The Théatre National Populaire, under the direction of Jean Vilar, 
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has continued its happy career, in spite of the death of Gerard Philipe 
which deprived it of one of its best and most beloved actors. The 
most remarkable recent production of this theatre seems to be that of 
On ne badine pas avec Tamour (You Cannot Trifle with Love), di- 
rected by the cinematographer, René Clair, which stated the problem 
of décor in a highly original way by presenting Musset’s play before 
immense abstract canvases by Pignon. M. André Malraux has also 
given M. Vilar the direction of the Thédtre Récamier, which serves 
as an experimental theatre for the works of young authors. It is there 
that he presented Boris Vian’s posthumous play, Les Bdtisseurs dem- 
pires (The Empire Builders), which combines rigorously the proven 
formulas of mockery of language and metaphysical absurdity. 

Elsewhere, excellently staged plays attracted attention. Let us cite 
as examples André Barsacq’s staging of La Punaise (The Bedbug) of 
Maiakovski at the Théatre de l’Atelier, sharply comic, at once truculent 
and precise; and the elegant and faithful production of Les Possédés 
(The Possessed) which Albert Camus, tragically taken from us since, 
adapted from Dostoievsky’s great novel. More recently, Roger Plan- 
chon gave the Parisians a healthy shock by presenting for them, in his 
own way, Marivaux’s Seconde Surprise de Tamour (Second Surprise of 
Love). Multiplying and enriching places and movements, stressing the 
social implications and the sensual atmosphere of the play, he made it 
as debatable and fascinating as a contemporary work. Roger Blin 
presented Jean Genet’s strange work, Les Négres (The Blacks), in its 
best light by giving it a rigorous and cleverly functional framework and 
by imposing upon the Negro actors who play it, a transparency which 
does not exclude profound emotion. 

Upon the purely literary level it is Jean-Paul Sartre’s play, Les 
Séquestrés d Altona, which seems to dominate the output of the past 
theatrical season. The production, however, is mediocre, with the ex- 
ception of the dazzling performance of Serge Reggiani in the role of 
the German officer who, voluntarily secluded for thirteen years since 
the defeat of his country, is opposed to the members of his family by 
motives and conflicts which appear only progressively and with a 
growing violence. The themes of the other’s stare, of the meaning of 
life and the sanction which death represents, of the direction of history 
and its power upon the individual, and particularly the central theme 
of responsibility, give a great density of content to this real tragedy. 

Audiberti’s ambitions are not so high. This poet who has often 
brought his savory style to the theatre, has succeeded in creating, in 
L’Effet Glapion (The Glapion Effect), a play whose plot and presenta- 
tion owe a great deal to the Boulevard, but which enjoyed great success 
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thanks to the originality of its conception and the power of its comic 
effects. 

Other dramatists, less well-known, bring promises which the future 
may fulfill brilliantly. In order to avoid the risk of too much prophecy, 
I shall only mention two. Arrabal is a young Spaniard writing in 
French whose first performed play, Pique-nique en campagne (Cam- 
paign Picnic), is noteworthy for its false naiveté which reveals frighten- 
ing depths, and for the stimulating and exemplary character of a situ- 
ation whose apparent absurdity dissolves into fierce humor. Geneviéve 
Serreau, in Barrages contre le Pacifique ( Barrages Against the Pacific), 
which she adapted from a novel of Marguerite Duras, attracted atten- 
tion for the colorful realism of its situations, their constant rapport 
with the social context suggested without heaviness, and by the pre- 
cision of the dialogue. 

The balance sheet, on the whole, is rich. In spite of the hesitation of 
the critics, whose influence seems to be decreasing, in spite of a con- 
fusing and unfavorable material situation, the French theatre remains a 
place of intense intellectual activity. 

Jacques SCHERER 
(Translated by Leonard C. Pronko) 














STRINDBERG AND THE 
DANSE MACABRE 


WHILE STRINDBERG REMAINED as fascinated as ever by his own time 
after his Inferno years of 1894 to 1897, he became more intensely in- 
terested than ever before in the late Middle Ages as well. That two-fold 
interest helped lead to many developments, among them his creation of 
new dramatic techniques through (1) the extension of his superb 
realistic-naturalistic technical practices of the pre-Inferno period, (2) 
the transformation of medieval dramatic ideas and devices into techni- 
ques that became highly Strindbergian, and (3) the addition of mod- 
ern technical elements that were essentially his own. All three matters, 
taken together, are frequently and loosely spoken of as expressionistic 
by most scholars and critics. 

Strindberg’s intensified post-Inferno interest in the Middle Ages 
stemmed both from his renewed interest in history and his so-called 
conversion. The latter led to increased attention to Biblical morality 
and religious faith and to a concern with the medieval mystery and 
morality plays throughout the post-Inferno years. It is significant that 
all the major historical plays except Master Olof were written after 
1897; all of them are concerned in more ways than one with morality. 
It is equally significant that all his other post-Inferno plays are in tech- 
nique or thought or both related in varying degrees to the medieval 
drama. 

The three Damascus plays, for example, are to an appreciable extent, 
adaptations of the techniques of such morality plays as Everyman. 
Advent and Easter, to cite two more examples, are highly reminiscent 
of both the morality and mystery plays. Parallels to the medieval stress 
on life as a pilgrimage appear again and again in the post-Inferno 
plays, historical and non-historical. In all these plays there are, more- 
over, parallels to the Biblically-inspired medieval concern with human 
nature, the relationship between the individual and what Strindberg 
calls the Eternal One, and the moral problems implicit in both. There 
is in addition to all this sort of thing Strindberg’s amazing psychological 
insight into the tragic tensions within modern man and his uncanny 
ability to bring those tensions into tangible expression for the stage. 

The companion plays, The Dance of Death I and The Dance of 
Death II (1901), received a name that is ultimately medieval in its 
implications, and they have in them such elements as an emphasis on 
death, the vampire motive, and the repetition of the pattern of life 
generation after generation, which were of decided concern to the 
Middle Ages. Yet the two plays are as modern and contemporary as 
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any plays could be. Strindberg had the genius for taking what he 
needed by way of inspiration and detail and transforming what he re- 
ceived into something peculiarly his own and always subtly different 
from anything he had done before. What he did in The Dance of 
Death plays illustrates all this. 

The story that Strindberg tells in The Dance of Death I is the story 
of a modern marital hell created by a frustrated army captain stationed 
on an island called Little Hell and by his equally frustrated ex-actress 
wife. The story he tells in The Dance of Death II is of the same 
captain, now retired and for the first time really free to go to work as 
a vampire. What the late Middle Ages had for Strindberg by way of 
inspiration and detail for the dramatization of these stories can easily 
be demonstrated. 

Medieval Europeans had good reasons for being aware of death as 
something ugly, horrible and gruesome. Plague, war, disease, disaster 
and want provided constant visible evidence that the priests were 
quite right in insisting that not only was Death taking neighbors, 
friends, and relatives but might at any moment take the individual 
himself. Both the morality and the mystery plays were used, more- 
over, by the church to warn medieval people about their frequently 
frantic attempts to conceal the macabre realities from themselves by 
escaping into worldly pleasures. 

Recorded on thousands of paintings (murals, frescoes, oils, and 
water colors), engravings, and woodcuts and in many sculptures, 
poems, sermons, and plays was the so-called Dance of Death or danse 
macabre. On or in these medieval works of art are stressed such 
macabre matters as the omnipotence of death, its usually unexpected 
and undesired coming to everyone, its disregard for both rank and 
position, and the ugly and horrifying details of dying. Death, generally 
represented as a skeleton-like personified figure in many of these 
works of art, is presented as ready to lead everyman, everywoman, and 
everychild into a rough equivalent of the long dance, which ends for 
each individual in his final collapse as he holds the hand of Death. 
The medieval dances of death that survive place the emphasis square- 
ly on the grotesque and the horrible; they apparently were deliberately 
designed to serve as warnings to everyone that he had better prepare 
for the next life by changing his way of living through acceptance of 
the moral code of the church and through trying to live up to it. The 
church understandably enough took advantage of the medieval fear of 
death and the agony of dying by emphasizing, too, the transitory nature 
of human life and the terrifying consequences of sin—judgment day 
and eternal punishments in Hell. The priests did not mince words 
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about the frailties of human nature and the presentation of both 
Purgatory and Hell as anything but figurative. 

In the last of the Damascus plays, Strindberg promised never again 
to relate the story of his own suffering as he had been doing in surpris- 
ingly faithful fashion from the beginning of his literary career through 
the Damascus trilogy. He did not promise, however, not to direct his 
attention to other people’s suffering or to the evil in other people’s 
lives. In fact, with his newly re-acquired faith in the moral nature of 
the universe, his suspicion that this life may be something like a dream 
state and not the real life, and his intensified interest in both good and 
evil, Strindberg naturally enough turned his attention to a family situa- 
tion well known to him, found in it resemblances to the medieval dance 
of death, and composed in the companion plays two of the most effec- 
tive dramas the modern theater possesses. 

Strindberg’s interpretation of the marriage is not primarily an objec- 
tive case study in dramatic form; it is, instead, a deliberately distorted 
transformation of the source material to intensify the marital misery so 
that it will serve, figuratively, as a modern dance of death. 

To understand what is at the core of the particular marital hell, one 
needs to recall that during the last fifteen years of his life Strindberg’s 
plays deal to an appreciable degree with the problem of evil, its nature, 
its origins and causes, and its results. Perhaps no passage in all these 
plays throws more light on Strindberg’s thinking about human nature 
and its potentials for evil than Indra’s daughter’s speech in A Dream 
Play (1901): 

All these are my children! Each one by himself is good, but 

oy have only to get together to start quarreling and turn into 

emons. 


That both Edgar and Alice in The Dance of Death have had potentials 
for personal and social good Strindberg suggests in abundant detail, 
but he makes it clear that they have become demons, whose inherent 
selfishness and egotism have never had real chances to be curbed or 
effectively controlled in an unhappy environment. Their whole mar- 
riage has been the nominal union of two constantly selfish and egotistic 
human animals. In their struggle for the freedom of their individual 
egos, they have become a devious vampire and a frustrated middle- 
aged coquette, whose only bond is an animal-like sexual attraction for 
each other, whose tactics are those of the jungle, and whose days are, 
to paraphrase the title of a Strindbergian disciple’s play stemming not 
a little from these companion plays, a “long day’s journey into night.” 
In that journey, neither one has been willing to accept the smallest 
degree of personal responsibility: instead they blind themselves 
through rationalizing. Nor does Strindberg feel that Edgar and Alice 
are exceptional: 
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ALIcE: Is he a human being? 

KurT: When you asked that question first, I answered no. Now I 
believe him to be the commonest kind of human being—the kind 
that possesses the earth. Perhaps, we, too, are of the same kind— 
making use of other people and of favorable opportunities? 


Strindberg applies what he says about evil universally, and, through 
what Kurt suggests, provides a remedy—submission, resignation, and 
humanity, all of them in striking agreement with the implications of 
the medieval dances of death. For the worldly life that Edgar and 
Alice lead is, figuratively speaking, a dance which usually turns their 
thoughts from death and the true sadness of their days. It is significant 
that so many theater critics down through the years have found Edgar’s 
solo dancing of a Hungarian dance to the accompaniment of Alice’s 
playing of Halvorsen’s Entry of the Boyars one of the high points in 
the stage productions of the first Dance of Death. The lively, enthusi- 
astic dance performed in grotesque contrast to the deadly and boring 
environment serves as an effective parallel to the medieval dance in 
which the living try to escape from thoughts of their own mortality. 
Just as the medieval dance ends in certain death, the captain’s dance 
ends with his own collapse. 

In a much broader and figurative sense, the twenty-five years have 
been a dance of death. The story Strindberg has to tell by way of 
illustration of his major theme in Dance of Death I may be said to be a 
repetition of basic steps which promise to lead to something that will 
break the ghastly pattern, but each time the promise fails and the pat- 
tern begins again. The lives of these two have tended to turn their 
thoughts from both death and the sad reality of their days. 

Yet they never quite succeed in rationalizing away either thoughts of 
death or awareness of the sadness of the reality completely. Against 
the dismal and symbolic background of their prison-like home, these 
two have lived in “the most unreasoning hatred, without cause, with- 
out purpose ... ,” seemingly “without end.” Except on rare occasions, 
they have tortured each other so effectively and thoroughly that Kurt 
can say with well-motivated justification: 

But tell me: what is going on in this house? What’s happening 

here? There’s a smell as of poisonous wall-paper, and one feels 

sick the moment one comes in. Id prefer to get away from here, 
had I not promised Alice to stay. ere are dead bodies beneath 


the floor, and the place is so filled with hatred that one can hardly 
breathe. 


That the two are undergoing tortures similar to those depicted in a 
Swedenborgian hell—and, for that matter, any kind of hell—is clear 
to anyone who will read the play with a little care. That they are 
aware of the nature of their reality even though they usually try to 
conceal it from themselves is clear enough. As Edgar says, “But all 
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life is horrible.” But, only when Edgar has been struck down by his 
heart attack, can he even approach the idea of assuming his partial 
responsibility for having created this living death: 

Life seemed so peculiar—so contrary, so malignant—ever since my 

childhood—and people seemed so bad that I grew bad, too. 
Strindberg’s presentation of the reality of one marital hell is a macabre 
interpretation of tortured human beings, tortured not only by each 
other and others but by themselves. 

In the midst of the nightmare that their life together is, they rarely 
succeed in eliminating thoughts of death. Alice is keenly aware of it, 
not as something that will strike her personally but as a two-fold thing: 
(1) her own release from the prison of her marriage to Edgar and (2) 
a weapon by means of which to torture Edgar. She is, for example, 
delighted by the signs of Edgar’s aging—his failing eyesight, his in- 
creasing inability to enjoy his tobacco and whiskey, his illness. Edgar, 
on the other hand, tries to conceal as long as he can the significance of 
all these matters by insisting to Alice that he has never been seriously 
ill, that he will live for twenty years more, and that he will die like an 
old soldier—suddenly, painlessly. Yet his very insistence and oc- 
casional involuntary admissions reveal that he fears death and that he 
does not really believe that when it is over there is “Nothing left but 
what can be put on a wheelbarrow and spread on the garden beds.” 
Strindberg traces with great but unobtrusive care Edgar’s concern with 
death: the outward statements, the inner anguish, the heightened 
fears when it looks as if he is going to die, his grasping for straws 
then, and his renewed pretense when he recovers a little. There is, 
for Edgar, no resignation, no humility, no submission. He has become 
one of the living dead, figuratively, just as his marriage has been a 
living death. 

But the first Dance of Death ends in a fashion decidedly parallel to 
another aspect of the medieval dance of death. Just as the danse 
macabre combines the gruesome and the grotesque with grim humor, 
Strindberg’s first play ends with the grimly humorous scene of the two 
principals in the marital hell planning the celebration of their silver 
wedding: 

CAPTAIN: ... Think how dull life is nowadays! In the old days 

a person struck, now one only shakes a fist! —I’m almost certain 

we'll celebrate our silver wedding in three months. . . with Kurt 

giving you away! .. . And the doctor and Gerda present . . . The 
ordnance officer will make the speech and the sergeant major lead 
the cheering! If I know the colonel, he'll invite himself! Yes, go 

ahead and laugh! Do you remember Adolf’s silver wedding? . . . 
His wife had to wear her wedding ring on her right hand because 
the groom in a tender moment had chopped off the left ring finger 
with a knife. (Alice holds her handkerchief to her mouth to keep 
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from laughing.) Are you crying?—No, I think you're laughing! 
Yes, we weep in part, and laugh in part! Which is more proper 
. .. don’t ask me! . . . I read the other day in a paper that a man 
who had been divorced seven times, consequently married seven 
times . . . finally ran away when he was ninety-eight years old to 
remarry his first wife! That’s love! . . . If life is serious or only a 
joke, I can’t tell! When it’s a joke, it can be most painful, and 
when it’s serious, it’s really pleasantest and calmest . . . But when 
a person finally tries to be serious, someone comes along to play a 
joke on one! For example, Kurt! . .. Do you want a silver 
wedding? ae silent) Say yes!|—They'll laugh at us, but what 
difference does that make? We'll laugh, too, or be serious. . . 
whichever seems best! 

ALICE: All right! 

CAPTAIN (seriously): We'll celebrate our silver wedding then! .. . 
(Gets up) Cross out, and go on! —So, let’s go on! 


II 


The companion play takes place in a setting directly opposite to that 
of the first play. Instead of a home that is a prison, figuratively and 
literally, the setting is that of the beautiful quarters that Kurt has ar- 
ranged for himself. They are cheerful, beautifully furnished, designed 
for pleasant living. The man who has provided himself with this 
home has achieved to a remarkable degree the submission, resignation 
and humanity needed for living in a world where other people, too, 
have their being. It is a promising setting, threatened, however, by 
the implications of Strindberg’s well-motivated reversal of themes. 

In the first Dance of Death, the dominant theme is that of the marital 
hell, but one other important theme—Edgar as vampire—is introduced 
and appreciably developed. A third important theme—the repetition 
of a pattern of life in one generation after the other—is suggested. 

In the second Dance of Death, the importance of the themes is re- 
versed. The dominant theme is that of Edgar as the vampire, that of 
the repetition of patterns in following generations is developed, and the 
marital hell is reduced to a secondary theme. All three are important, 
however, and Strindberg again treats them in counterpoint to each 
other. 

It is the vampire theme, however, that in the second Dance of Death 
primarily supplies the macabre elements. In the first play Strindberg 
makes clear what he means by vampire: 


KuRT: ... for just now when he felt his life slipping away, he 
clung to mine, began to settle my affairs as if he wanted to creep 
into me and live my life. 

ALICE: That's his vampire nature exactly . . . to seize hold of other 
people’s lives, to suck interest out of other people’s lives, to arrange 
and direct for others, when his own life has become absolutely 
without interest for him. And remember, Kurt, don’t ever let him 
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get hold of your family affairs, don’t ever let him meet your 
iends, for he'll take them away from you and make them his own 

.... He’s a magician at doing that! .. . If he meets your children, 

you'd soon see them on intimate terms with him, he’d advise them 

and bring them up according to his own whims, and above all 

against your wishes. 
The Edgar who in the first play was in constant danger of dis- 
charge has now been retired and on the basis of a pension that can- 
not be revoked, he is free to go to work as his egotism directs. The 
tragic mortal afraid both of life and death in The Dance of Death I 
has become one of the exceptionally active living dead in The Dance 
of Death II. It is to his activities in the destruction or selfish use and 
manipulation of the genuinely alive that the second play is primarily 
devoted. Edgar thrives and flourishes through the theft of ideas, 
things, and people. The illustrations are many; the point is clear: 
even those who have resigned themselves to earthly life and have ac- 
cepted the ideal of humane living are in constant danger of losing in 
the uneven struggle with the vampires. The implications are macabre 
indeed. 

Note, for exampic, the development of the secondary theme of the 
repetition of the pattern of life in a following generation. - Edgar’s 
daughter, Judith, lovely to look at, endowed with potentialities for 
becoming not only her father’s image but also for becoming a woman 
who can love as well as hate, is a major pawn by which Edgar manip- 
ulates and uses the whole community—the aging colonel would like 
to marry her, and Edgar as the prospective father-in-law of the person 
in somewhat remote control of Little Hell can use the colonel’s name 
most conveniently and effectively to gain his ends. It is egotistic 
Judith, humanized by love, that gives the vampire the death blow, 
however. When he is dealt that blow, Edgar in his self-deception 
says, with ironic intention, “Forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” 

In Strindbergian terms, everything repeats itself, even the good 
repeats itself. In his development of the relationship between Judith 
and Allan, Strindberg has not only indicated clearly the possibilities 
for evil, but has shown just as clearly the possibilities for good in 
human beings in association with each other. 

In the second play’s continuing but somewhat subdued battle be- 
tween husband and wife appears the use of a technique that Strindberg 
himself mentions in an unpublished note: 

What if all [the characters] should talk in asides? And in so doing 
blurt out their real thoughts, which they have to conceal in the 
masquerade of life, have to conceal for the sake of bread and 
butter and social acceptance, because of wife and children. 
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It is true, of course, that Edgar and Alice usually say what they 
believe will benefit themselves selfishly, but it is also true that they 
frequently do say exactly what they think about each other, relatives, 
acquaintances, and neighbors. It is one of the remarkable facts about 
Strindberg’s dialogue that it frequently becomes the blunt expression of 
inner thought, and not the measured conventional exchange of pri- 
marily controlled ideas or patter. 

In spite of the fact that Strindberg supplied unsurpassed psychologi- 
cal motivations for this macabre tragedy and detailed analysis of 
character which penetrates even to the unconscious and the sub- 
conscious, the major emphasis is not placed on either the dramatic 
motivation or the construction of plot but on the intensity of the atmos- 
phere of horror and comfortless isolation. Concentrating on one point 
—symbolized by the dance of death, Strindberg presents a nightmare 
in which life becomes an evil dream. The plays suggest that actual 
death may be something great and even majestic in its release from the 
horror of a living death on Little Hell. 

However distressing the companion plays may have been for the 
easily identified primary models for Edgar, Alice, and Judith at the 
time the plays first appeared and were presented, they are, dramatically 
and theatrically, among the very best plays in modern drama. As far 
as I have been able to discover, the only production of them that has 
ever completely failed was a production in mutilated form on Broad- 
way. Two Americans back in 1948 apparently rewrote the plays, con- 
densed them into one, changed the setting to Hawaii, converted the 
characters into Americans, and called the play The Last Dance. It 
closed after seven nights. The plays as Strindberg wrote them can 
hardly fail to grip and to fascinate readers or theater audiences. 


WALTER JOHNSON 











THE DIVIDED SELF IN THE SOCIETY 
COMEDIES OF OSCAR WILDE 


Ir Is USUALLY saw that Oscar Wilde’s society comedies have foolish 
plots and brilliant dialogue, and as far as it goes this critical common- 
place is true. Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman of No Importance, 
and An Ideal Husband do in fact have foolish plots and brilliant 
dialogue. But the foolishness of these plots does not prevent them 
from expressing Wilde’s personal and artistic positions, while the 
brilliance of this dialogue has often obscured both its value and its 
meaning. These are the things that I wish to demonstrate here. 

This dichotomy between plot and dialogue which mars the society 
comedies does not appear in Wilde’s masterpiece, The Importance of 
Being Earnest. But to achieve the unity of The Importance Wilde had 
to suppress half his nature. That suppression constitutes a kind of 
deception, for we are given only a part of Wilde’s reaction to his 
world. If we wish to understand fully what Wilde put into The Im- 
portance, we must also understand what he left out. 

But however useful the society comedies are as an explication of 
The Importance, their real significance lies in themselves. Each of 
these plays contains two worlds, not only contrasting but conflicting. 
One is the world of the sentimental plots, where ladies with mysterious 
pasts make passionate speeches and the fates of empires hang on in- 
tercepted letters and stolen bracelets. This is the world I will call 
Philistine. Opposed to it is the dandiacal world, where witty elegants 
lounge about tossing off Wildean epigrams and rarely condescend to 
notice, much less take part in, the impassioned actions going on about 
them. The tension between these two worlds gives to the society 
comedies their peculiar flavor, their strength, and unfortunately their 
weakness. 

Our first impulse is to admire the charm and wit of Wilde’s dandies 
but to insist that while the shabby mechanisms of his well-made plots 
might have been suitable for our grandfathers, they will not pass 
muster with us. In justice to late Victorian literary taste, it should be 
pointed out that this was precisely the attitude of our grandfathers. 
William Archer thought he had discerned an English Ibsen in the 
author of A Woman of No Importance and even Bernard Shaw felt that 
Sir Robert Chiltern of An Ideal Husband had struck “the modern note” 
in defending his wrongdoing, but these examples are exceptional. 
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Most of the Victorian critics grudgingly admired Wilde’s wit and 
pointed out that his plots were compounds of various well-worn de- 
vices. What was said about the society comedies when they first 
appeared is, for the most part, what is said about them today. 

Such judgments are true enough, but to deny the Philistine parts of 
the society comedies the highest literary merit is not to deny them 
meaning. If we look closely at these plays, we see that each of them 
repeats the same pattern of action. A writer of Wilde’s obvious gifts 
is not likely to indulge himself in such a repetition unless it is, for him 
at least, a meaningful one. 

In each play the central character is someone who has in his past a 
secret sin. Mrs. Erlynne, who has alienated herself from good society 
by running away from her husband, fills that role in Lady Winder- 
mere’s Fan. The motive force in the play is Mrs. Erlynne’s desire to 
re-enter that society and be accepted by it. Although she knows the 
weaknesses of Philistine society, Mrs. Erlynne suffers from her 
ostracism and warns her daughter against a similar fate: 


MRS. ERLYNNE: You don’t know what it is to fall into the pit, to be 
despised, mocked, abandoned, sneered at—to be an out-cast! 
To find the door shut against one, to have to creep in by hideous 
by-ways, afraid every moment lest the mask should be stripped 
from one’s face, and all the while to hear the laughter, the horrible 
laughter of the world, a thing more tragic than all the tears the 
world has ever shed. You don’t know what it is. One pays for 
one’s sin, and then one pays again, and all one’s life one pays. 
You must never know that. 


This speech is, of course, a piece of nineteenth-century stage rhetoric, 
and if it stood alone in Wilde’s work, the reader might safely ignore it. 
But in every play there are passages, if not as unfortunate in their 
phraseology, at any rate comparable in their content. The outcast is 
always repentant and desires forgiveness. 

Mrs. Erlynne is easily recognizable as that stock figure, the woman- 
with-a-past, one of the innumerable progeny of Marguerite Gautier, 
the lady of the camellias. But Wilde uses this figure for his own 
purposes. Played off against Mrs. Erlynne is a cold and unforgiving 
moralist, her daughter, Lady Windermere. The real action of the 
play is Lady Windermere’s education. She learns that a single act is 
not a final indicator of character and that a sinner may be a very 
noble person indeed. At the end of the play Lord Windermere tells 
Lord Augustus, who is about to marry Mrs. Erlynne, that he is getting 





l. In this contention they were, of course, entirely correct. Wilde found the bg of 
Dumas fils a particularly useful source-book. Mrs. Erlynne’s entrance in the second act of 
Lady Windermere’s Fan is an adaptation of a scene in L’Etrangére; Le Fils naturel provided 
Wilde with the situation of A Woman of No Importance, and the misunderstood letter at the 
end of An Ideal Husband originated in Dumas’ L’Ami des femmes. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that Wilde’s borrowings appear in the Philistine parts of his plays but not in the dandiacal. 
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a very clever woman. Lady Windermere knows better now. “Ah,” 
she says to Lord Augustus, “you're marrying a very good woman.” 

In A Woman of No Importance Mrs. Arbuthnot is the character who 
parallels Mrs. Erlynne. Like her predecessor, Mrs. Arbuthnot is a 
woman with a secret sin in her past. In this case it is the fact that her 
son, Gerald, is the product of an illegitimate liaison. Though Mrs. 
Erlynne has led a life of pleasure and wickedness and Mrs. Arbuthnot 
has devoted herself to good works, the essential point about each is 
that, though a sinner, she has remained pure in heart and therefore, 
according to Wilde, deserves to be pardoned. As Mrs. Erlynne was 
opposed by the inflexible Lady Windermere, so Mrs. Arbuthnot is by 
the young Puritan, Hester Worsley. Lady Windermere had said that 
women who had sinned should never be forgiven. As Mrs. Arbuthnot 
makes her first entrance, Hester exclaims, “Let all women who have 
sinned be punished.” Hester’s conversion is no less complete than 
Lady Windermere’s. At the end of the play, when Mrs. Arbuthnot 
points out that she and Gerald are outcasts and that such is God’s law, 
Hester rebukes her. “I was wrong,” she says, “God's law is only love.” 
Again the sinner has been proved noble at heart, and the Puritan has 
been converted. 

The woman-with-a-past, in the person of Mrs. Cheveley, appears 
again in An Ideal Husband, but here it suits Wilde’s convenience to 
make her the villainess. In An Ideal Husband the sinner who must be 
pardoned is Sir Robert Chiltern, and the Puritan who must be con- 
verted is his wife. Chiltern laid the basis of his personal fortune and 
thus of his political career by selling a state secret. When he is black- 
mailed, he fears not only the ruin of his career but the loss of his wife, 
who has always idealized him. Above all, he desires her pardon and 
her love. “It is not the perfect, but the imperfect who have need of 
love,” he says. “All sins, except a sin against itself, Love should for- 
give.” Even after the threat of blackmail has been removed, Lady 
Chiltern demands that her husband retire from public life, but finally 
she relents and comes to realize that, as Lord Goring says, “women are 
not meant to judge us, but to forgive us when we need forgiveness. 
Pardon, not punishment is their mission.” 

It is easy to see the concealed sin and the plea for acceptance and 
forgiveness as a reflection of the situation forced upon Wilde by his 
homosexuality. In his journals (26 June 1913) André Gide hints at a 
concealed meaning in Wilde’s plays, presumably along these lines. 
Robert Merle in his excellent study of Wilde is more specific.2 He 
suggests not only that Wilde, in demanding pardon for his sinners, 
is demanding pardon for himself but that Wilde makes this demand 





2. Oscar Wilde: Appréciation d’une oeuvre et d’une destinée (Rennes, 1948), p. 355. 
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most strongly for Mrs. Arbuthnot because her sin, like his, is sexual. 

What Merle says is true, but to see in Wilde’s plays, or even in the 
Philistine sections of them, only a reflection of his sexual inversion is to 
limit them unnecessarily. Wilde, along with many others, had rejected 
the mores of the ordinary middle-class society of his time, and in his 
case the isolation of this position was undoubtedly intensified by his 
sexual eccentricity. But Wilde was far from being the only writer of 
that period who was torn between a distaste for the values of the 
society about him and a simultaneous desire to be accepted and praised 
by it. The exile can never finally free himself of the desire to see his 
home again. 

The Philistine aspects of his plays invariably brought out the worst 
in Wilde as a stylist, but because the language in which he expresses 
himself rings false, we cannot assume that the emotion which produces 
it is also false. Behind the mechanical facades of their well-made 
plots the society comedies are deeply expressive of the isolation of an 
artist and an individual man. The Philistine parts of these plays, 
though of limited aesthetic value, are of the greatest interest, for they 
reveal that the dandiacal Wilde was not a casual pose nor the easy ex- 
pression of an amusing impulse but the product of emotional and in- 
tellectual conflict. 

This conflict is visible not only in the division of his plays but in the 
opposition of those divided parts. The Philistine and dandiacal points 
of view are more than different; they are contradictory. The Philistine 
may insist that his heart has remained pure, but he admits that he 
has sinned and asks society for pardon. The dandy, however, instead 
of acknowledging his sin, denies that sin exists and creates a set of 
dandiacal standards by which he indicts society itself. Where the 
Philistine is humble, the dandy is belligerent; and where the Philistine’s 
defense is sentimental rhetoric, the dandy’s weapon is wit. 

But what is loosely called Wilde’s wit is not all of a piece. Much, 
perhaps most, of it is truly dandiacal, and this is what we are concerned 
with. On the other hand, much of it is simple humor and is to be 
enjoyed as such. An example is the series of jokes associated with the 
Duchess of Berwick and her trisyllabic daughter, Agatha, whose lines 
consist entirely of the phrase “Yes, mamma,” worked into increasingly 
elaborate and ingenious contexts. Further examples can be adduced 
indefinitely. Occasionally we find a piece of what may be cailed 
capsule wisdom, such as the celebrated remark about the cynic’s being 
one who knows the price of everything and the value of nothing. A 
more striking example is one of Chiltern’s comments in Act II of An 
Ideal Husband. “When the Gods wish to punish us,” he exclaims, 
“they answer our prayers.” In addition, Wilde’s dialogue often con- 
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tains touches of genuine satire. When Kelvil of A Woman of No Im- 
portance remarks that the East End is a very important problem, 
Lord Illingworth replies, “Quite so. It is the problem of slavery. And 
we are trying to solve it by amusing the slaves.” Wilde can be pene- 
trating, but the amount of true satire in his work is slight. The 
satirist accepts a certain social code and criticizes those who do not 
follow it, but the dandy is an alien and can never follow ordinary 
society. All of these elements, humor, wisdom, satire, are present in 
Wilde’s dialogue, but none of them gives it its peculiar flavor; none of 
them is dandiacal. 

Oscar Wilde did not invent dandyism. He inherited a dandiacal 
tradition in both life and literature, and to this tradition he added cer- 
tain elements that make Wildean dandyism unique. But to be unique 
is not necessarily to be isolated. Wilde must have felt himself to be 
one of the great dandies of the line that included Sheridan, Byron, 
Brummel, and above all, Benjamin Disraeli. Like Wilde, Disraeli 
was an artist who had used eccentric clothes and brilliant conversa- 
tion to seize the attention of Victorian society. But for the true dandy 
clothes are incidental and wit has a purpose. 

The theory of dandyism as a philosophy of life was developed in 
France by Jules Barbey D’ Aurevilly and Charles Baudelaire.* In his 
long essay on Brummell, Du Dandysme et de Georges Brummell, Bar- 
bey stresses the idea of the dandy as individualist, as the element of 
caprice in a stratified and symmetrical society. The dandy uses his 
wit to shock and startle that society while he himself remains impas- 
sive. Baudelaire accepts the idea of dandyism as a philosophy. He 
sees it, in fact, as a kind of religion, a cult of the self. Baudelaire’s 
dandy, like Barbey’s, is an individualist in revolt against his society. 
He is the last burst of heroism in a decadent age. 

All of these ideas were intensely sympathetic to Wilde. His dandies, 
like Baudelaire’s and Barbey’s, are aristocrats whose elegance is a 
symbol of the superiority of their spirits. They use their wit to shock 
the gross Philistines about them. Above all, they are individualists who 
demand absolute freedom. Wilde insisted on his own individualism 
and wrote that nothing seemed of any value “except what one gets out 
of oneself.”> To Wilde anything that interfered with the untrammeled 
expression of the self was intolerable. 

Yet the Wildean dandy, however much he owes to tradition, is not 
simply a composite of English and French models. Wilde took the 
figure of the dandy because it embodied much of what he wished to 





3. For a discussion of Wilde’s admiration of Disraeli, see J. Joseph Renaud, “Oscar Wilde 
et son oeuvre,” La Grande revue, XXX-XXXIV (1905), 403. 
4. See Barbey’s woe age» I completes, XI (Paris, 1927) and Baudelaire’s “Le Dandy” in 
L’ “ romantique ( Paris, 1). 
De Profundis omy York, 1950), p. 79. 
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express, but he added to it the elements we recognize as peculiarly 
Wildean. One of these is the theory of sensation. Wilde was a life- 
long disciple of Pater’s The Renaissance with its famous conclusion 
stressing the desirability of experience itself rather than the fruit of 
experience. The dandiacal individualist, as Wilde sees him, revels in 
exquisite sensations. The more of them he can absorb, the richer and 
more nearly perfect will be his personality. 

It is in this reverence for the exquisite that we find the center of 
the creed of the Wildean dandy. He is a kind of exalted art critic, 
a savorer of beautiful things. And for Wilde beauty always lay in 
perfection of form. The content of a work was irrelevant; what was 
important was “the satisfying beauty of the design.”* Wilde said that 
an artist “gains his inspiration from form, and from form purely,” and 
so does the dandy.’ The essence of the Wildean dandy’s code is the 
substitution of aesthetic values for moral values. The Philistine world 
is, above all, the world of Victorian morality, but the dandiacal world 
is the world of pure aestheticism. Dandyism has many aspects and 
many disguises, but its presence in the society comedies is unmistak- 
able. 

A glance at the plays will show how the characteristics I have de- 
scribed appear in Wilde’s dialogue. In the opening pages of Lady 
Windermere’s Fan we meet Lord Darlington, the first dandy to appear 
in one of Wilde’s comedies. The fact that he is a lord is significant. 
If the dandy is to dominate his society, he should possess social as well 
as intellectual superiority, and Wildean dandies tend toward the up- 
per reaches of the peerage. As soon as he enters, Darlington displays 
his taste by admiring Lady Windermere’s roses and then her fan. But 
more important than his title or his elegance is the fact that he is 
wicked. “Dear Lord Darlington,” exclaims the Duchess of Berwick, 
“how thoroughly depraved you are.” Lord Illingworth, the chief 
dandy of A Woman of No Importance, is introduced in much the same 
way. Lady Stutfield says of him, “The world says that Lord Illing- 
worth is very, very wicked.” Even the likable Lord Goring of An 
Ideal Husband boasts of his bad qualities. “When I think of them at 
night,” he says, “I go to sleep at once.” The villain in a Wilde comedy 
is invariably a dandy, for the dandy is inherently anti-social. Breaking 
a moral convention is, in itself, a pleasure for the dandy. Mrs. Allon- 
by of A Woman of No Importance, pointing out that women have a bet- 
ter time than men, explains that, “there are far more things forbidden 
to us than are forbidden to them.” 

The dandy can accept no interference from society. His individual- 





6. “L’Envoi” in Rennell Rodd, Rose Leaf and Apple Leaf (Philadelphia, 1882), p. 12. 
7. Intentions (London, 1947), p. 201. 
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ism demands absolute freedom. “Lord Illingworth says that all influ- 
ence is bad,” reports Mrs. Allonby, “but that a good influence is the 
worst in the world.” Lord Goring has the same attitude. “I always 
pass on good advice. It is the only thing to do with it. It is never of 
any use to oneself.” A Wildean dandy, in fact, desires to be not only 
individual, but unique. When Lord Augustus of Lady Windermere’s 
Fan ventures to agree with Cecil Graham, the latter answers, “Sorry 
to hear it, Tuppy; whenever people agree with me I feel I must be 
wrong.” 

What the dandy seeks from life is a series of exquisite sensations to 
enjoy. “Moods don’t last,” says Mrs. Allonby. “It is their chief 
charm,” Lord Illingworth replies. “One should always be in love,” 
he explains later. “That is the reason one should never marry.” Mrs. 
Allonby sums up the dandy’s desire for sensation when she remarks, 
“Life, Lady Stutfield, is simply a mauvais quart Cheure made up of 
exquisite moments.” 

The dandy savors these exquisite moments as he savors any beautiful 
object, for the rules of aesthetic form are the rules of his life. To the 
dandy, an aesthetic flaw is a moral flaw. Mrs. Cheveley of An Ideal 
Husband explains that “a woman whose size in gloves is seven and 
three-quarters never knows much about anything. You know Gertrude 
has always worn seven and three-quarters? That is one of the reasons 
why there was never any moral sympathy between us.” From this 
point of view it is only a step to the assumption that all bourgeois good- 
ness is ugly. “A woman who moralizes,” remarks Cecil Graham, 
“is invariably plain.” Lady Markby of An Ideal Husband dislikes high 
intellectual pressure because “it makes the noses of the young 
girls so particularly large.” She mentions that a friend who 
had an unhappy life “went into a convent, or on to the operatic stage, 
I forget which. No; I think it was decorative art-needlework she took 
up.” These are phenomena of a very different order, but for the dandy 
there is no distinction. They are all breaches of form. 

The exaltation of the artistic, and thus the artificial, leads to a 
denigration of the natural. In Lady Windermere’s Fan Dumby men- 
tions that young Hopper has bad manners. “Hopper is one of nature’s 
gentlemen,” replies Cecil Graham, “the worst type of gentleman I 
know.” In the eyes of the dandy artifice is everything. “My dear 
fellow,” Graham says to Lord Darlington, “what on earth should we 
men do going about with purity and innocence? A carefully thought- 
out buttonhole is much more effective.” 

The essential point of the dandy’s creed is always the exaltation of 
form over content, of externals over internals. “My dear Windermere, 
manners before morals,” says Mrs. Erlynne. In the dandiacal system 
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morals hardly exist. “It is absurd to divide people into good and bad,” 
Lord Darlington maintains, “People are either charming or tedious.” 
(Wilde had used almost exactly these words in the preface to Dorian 
Gray: “A work of art is neither moral nor immoral, only well or poorly 
written.”) The content of a statement is of no importance if its form 
is perfect, as Lord Goring implies in his reply to Mabel Chiltern’s 
rebuke. “That is the first unkind thing you have ever said to me. 
How charmingly you said it.” Lord Goring is so much a dandy that 
he even employs a dandiacal butler, and the description of this per- 
sonage in Act III of An Ideal Husband is Wilde’s best compact defini- 
tion of dandyism. “The distinction of Phipps is his impassivity. . . . 
The Sphinx is not so incommunicable. He is a mask with a manner. 
Of his intellectual or emotional life history knows nothing. He 
represents the dominance of form.” Here is the key to the dandiacal 
code. Above all, the Wildean dandy represents the dominance of 
aesthetic form. 

We can see clearly now the nature of the divided self in the society 
comedies of Oscar Wilde. Speaking in the person of his Philistine 
self, Wilde, the exile artist, admits that he has sinned in rejecting the 
mores of society. He insists, however, that he has remained uncor- 
rupted at heart and begs society for pardon and acceptance. Speak- 
ing in the person of his dandiacal self, Wilde disdains that society and 
demands absolute freedom for the expression of the self. He denies 
the existence of evil and good and maintains that the only realities are 
ugliness and beauty. 

Wilde seems never to have realized the significance of this pattern 
of division, although it is a persistent one in his work. Only in The 
Importance of Being Earnest did Wilde overcome this pattern and 
produce a work of pure dandyism and a masterpiece. But The Im- 
portance does not show the conflict that generated the world of dandy- 
ism. We must turn to the society comedies to see that conflict and the 
nature of the divided self. 

ARTHUR GANZ 











PERSPECTIVES OF MODERN 
VERSE DRAMA 


INTEREST IN DRAMA has been perennial among poets in every century, 
although since the eighteenth century there has been an increasing 
separation between the interests of the stage and the interests of a 
living poetic art. The results of this separation have been particularly 
evident in the verse theater, while the theater for prose has maintained 
an element of sensitivity to current life and art which has long been 
lost to the poetic drama. It is not until the twentieth century that a 
group of verse playwrights have attempted to revitalize verse drama 
for the English-speaking stage by bringing to it the same standards of 
artistic coherence insisted upon in other fields of creative endeavor. 
In modern art this artistic coherence has expressed itself in a search 
for a living form; for a meaningful relationship between content, 
structure, and language. The conception of verse drama as a formal 
experience was what had been lost as a result of the increasingly 
rigid separation on the stage of the domain of poetry and the world of 
real and vital concerns. 

Evidence of this separation can be found as early as the stage of 
the Restoration in the heroic plays of Dryden and his fellow play- 
wrights. The tendency to relegate the use of verse to a highly 
specialized world—the distant, the vague, the exotic, and the heroic— 
had already begun. There is little need to pursue the point that the 
prevailing pattern for the verse play—or, to take the more inclusive 
term, for the poetic play—remained much the same throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, even into the revival of verse 
drama in the early twentieth century by such diverse figures as Cale 
Young Rice, Gordon Bottomley, Stephen Phillips, and John Drink- 
water. The stereotype which had developed called for an elevated and 
elevating style, a vague and often archaic diction, a remote scene, and 
unreal characters. 

The term “poetic drama” had come by the end of the nineteenth 
century to mean any anti-realistic drama, whether in verse or poetic 
prose, and such drama usually took one of two roads to escape from 
reality: the pseudo-historical, involving heroic figures in heroic situa- 
tions; or the fantastic, involving a never-never land or symbolic 
searches for symbolic blue birds. Two of the best-known poetic 
dramas of the nineties are Maeterlinck’s Pelléas and Mélisande and 
Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac. Yet both of these plays are as weak in 
structural significance as they are abounding in sentiment. And al- 
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though “poetic” prose in Pelléas and Mélisande has taken the place of 
verse, the same exoticism, the same distancing from contemporary 
meaning, the same weaknesses are present that have been increasingly 
identified with poetic drama since the eighteenth century. 

The tradition just described accounts for the early plays of Yeats 
and continues unbroken into the mid-twentieth century in the work of 
playwrights like Maxwell Anderson, whose work, in spite of his con- 
temporary efforts, by and large belongs in spirit, aim, and construction 
to the turn-of-the-century tradition. Anderson’s theory led him to the 
conventional position that verse is to be used as a means of eleva- 
tion and of ennobling; that the proper subject matter for verse drama, 
as one would expect, is remote and historic. The weaknesses and 
restrictions of such a view are obvious in Anderson’s own comments: 


When I wrote my first play, White Desert, 1 wrote it in verse 
because I was weary of plays in prose that never lifted from the 
ground. It failed, and I did not come back to verse until I had 
discovered that poetic tragedy had never been successfully written 
about its own place and time. . . . With this admonition in mind 
I wrote Elizabeth the Queen and a succession of historical plays in 
verse. . . . Winterset is largely verse, and treats a contemporary 
tragic theme, which makes it more of an experiment than I could 
wish, for the great masters themselves never tried to make tragic 
poetry out of the stuff of their own times.? 


The result of such an approach is a continuation of the old scheme of 
things in which verse itself becomes a convention for heightening 
the unrealities the audience is asked to accept—a response involving 
far less than the total artistic experience drama is capable of offering. 
As Eric Bentley has observed, “even ‘high-brow’ American playwrights 
like Maxwell Anderson write at an appreciably lower level than the 
best American poets, novelists, and critics.”* 

To discover the earliest poetic play in our century which suggests 
the possibilities of a meaningful coherence of form, language, and 
content, one must turn—not ‘o a play in verse—but to a play in prose 
by Synge out of the Irish Renaissance. Both Yeats and Eliot, among 
others, have explained that the poetic quality of Riders to the Sea 
arises from the native rhythms of the speech of the island people on 
whom its characters are modeled. To these rhythms, Synge has 
matched the poetic rhythms of life, death, and resignation, which can 
be sustained on their most simplified and dignified terms for the length 
of this brief, one-act play. In spite of its starkness of theme and 
characters, this play could profit (on a smaller scale) from the kind 
of reading Heilman has given to Lear, for here, as in Lear, imagery is 





1. Maxwell Anderson, Off Broadway (New York: William Sloane Associates, 1947), p. 54. 
2. Eric Bentley, The Playwright as Thinker (New York: Meridian Books, 1957), p. 192. 
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used as it might be used in a poem—to intensify and to extend the ex- 
perience of meaning and action. 

The success of Riders to the Sea as poetic drama points up the im- 
portance of a rhythmic coherence of language, meaning, and structure 
as parts of an organic whole not seen in conventional, post-Shake- 
spearian drama in either verse or poetic prose. And it is on this 
ground, it seems to me, that the question of defining poetic drama must 
rest: not on individuated technical matters such as subject treat- 
ment through fantasy or the presence or absence of the verse line. 
Thus the insistence by critics that drama in verse is not necessarily 
poetic is not only a caution well taken, but one which indicates where 
the heart of the matter must lie. As twentieth-century verse dramatists 
increasingly demonstrate, if poetic drama is to be reinstated as a living 
genre, it must be as an experience in which language is one of the 
formal elements working with all its resources in conjunction with 
other structural elements. Lacking the natural resources of a poetic 
prose like that available to Synge, modern poetic dramatists have 
turned to verse to reclaim for word, image, and rhythm a place in 
dramatic art. 

The need of these poetic dramatists to use verse as a part of their 
basic equipment meant a corollary need to alter the direction earlier 
verse drama had been taking. It had remained untouched by the 
theater's sensitivity to its time, which, even before the turn of the cen- 
tury, was reflected in the realistic prose theater of Ibsen, Strindberg, 
and Shaw—a theater which became “modern” almost contempora- 
neously with the novel. The verse drama remained an archaic dramatic 
type,’ and it was not until the modern emphasis on the relationship 
between language and structure was brought to bear on the verse 
play that it began to reflect modern artistic awareness. 

The idea of recreating verse drama as a significant art involves 
bringing and adapting to the stage the formal concerns which have be- 
come a means of defining significance in other areas of modern litera- 
ture. An attempt is made to effect the recovery of the relationship be- 
tween word and act, between rhythm of language and rhythm of 
action, between meaning and structure. Language, according to 
Blackmur, is gesture; and drama is gesture, either mimetic or meaning- 
fully nonmimetic. There is an obvious relationship to be recovered, 
one which naturalistic drama cannot hope to fully encompass. Thus 
the search for a dramatic form embodying language as part of struc- 





3: _The evidence of a few dates 5 Se make the situation fo. 1877: — The Aneto 





Zola, L’ Assommoir; a —— Society. 1880: Zola, Nana. 1881: 
Zola, Germinal. 1887 berg The Father. 1892: Hewptmene, The '\ Weavers. 1893: 
Shaw, Mrs. Warren’s R . . $96: Crane, Maggie: A Girl of the Streets. Intersperse the 


following conventional poetic dramas as, and the picture is complete. 1892: on. The Countess 
Cathleen. 1893: Maeterlinck, Pelleas and Melisande. 1897: Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac. 
1900: Phillips, Paola and Francesca. 
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ture and meaning is not only a central concern of modern verse drama, 
but is in itself a way of defining modern verse drama. 

The same proposition is generally accepted as true of all modern 
literature and of all modern art.* In the novel, Joyce’s Ulysses and in 
poetry, Eliot’s The Waste Land have become classic examples of 
modern works in which language and structure are exploited to offer, 
with an emphasis peculiar to this age, the experience of form in con- 
junction with the experience of content. A new concept of form makes 
itself felt in a self-conscious insistence that the shape of art is no longer 
merely a way of controlling and ordering content, but an active par- 
ticipant in the expression of content, and it is precisely a formal 
emphasis—an attempt to establish form through word, image, rhythm 
—which has led to the abandonment of traditional modes in favor of a 
form no longer viewed as a container, but as one with, and inseparable 
from, that which is contained. 

This particular formal emphasis in modern literature provided the 
playwright interested in giving modern relevance to poetic drama the 
only living tradition he had to bring to the stage. The established 
tradition of poetic drama which remained from the nineteenth century, 
and still remains to some degree, offered nothing useful except in the 
way of a negative example, but modern poetry had successfully ex- 
ploited the formal possibilities of language, and the “idea” of an in- 
herently significant form had been explored in all of modern art. 
(Cubism and expressionism are two manifestations of this central 
concern. ) 

It is not at all remarkable, then, that within the orientation of 
modern art, the writers first to explore the possibilities of a drama 
formally relevant in all its aspects, including language, should be a 
group of modern poets who had already repudiated what appeared to 
them to be inherent weaknesses in their own poetic predecessors in 
the nineteenth century. Foremost among these pioneering poets and 
playwrights in influence and awareness are Yeats, Eliot, Auden and 
Isherwood, and Spender. 

As a common factor in the concepts of form held by all of these 
writers, verse was to be viewed as one of the structural elements of 
verse drama rather than as an “elevating” adjunct. In their experiments 
it was to abandon many of its traditional aspects on the stage (the 
tyranny of the blank verse line or the heroic couplet, vague and dreamy 
diction, stock romantic images, descriptive lyrical passages, use of 
archaisms, artificially “poetic” line constructions, and forced rhyme 
and meter) and to become an integral part of the internal structure 





4. See, for example, José Ortega y Gasset, The Dehumanization of Art (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday and Co., 1956) pp. 3-50. 
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of the play. It was to seek rhythms relevant to both action and mean- 
ing; the rhythm of the language was to carry the rhythm of the action. 
It was to seek fresh effects in imagery and diction as a way of accom- 
plishing a total formal effect. In short, within the realm of the spoken 
(or sung or chanted) word, the program, consciously or unconsciously, 
was to be much the same as that of modern poetry. 

Having solved the problem of a relevant language and having be- 
fore him the “idea” of meaningful form provided by modern art, the 
verse playwright who sought the stage as his area of presentation still 
had a large part of his equation to solve. Language could only be a 
single aspect of the vital structural relationship to be created on the 
stage; the verse playwright, in his role as maker, had to bring other 
factors, principally dramatic factors, into the proper relationships so 
that the nature of drama, which is action, might be fulfilled. The 
proper form for the proper action was as much the problem as it had 
been for the makers of Oedipus Rex or Lear, and the reward was to be 
the same: that whenever action, structure, language, and meaning 
are brought into a highly significant relationship, the result is a formal 
whole unique to the dramatic experience. 

Within the dramatic heritage of the stage, Yeats found in the No 
plays a clue to more meaningful formal relationships than he had been 
able to achieve in his early conventional work. Eliot saw in the Greeks 
and the Elizabethans as well as in the ballet, the liturgy, and in Ernie 
Lotinga, Marie Lloyd, and the English music hall, the materials for 
experimental ways of embodying action and meaning; Isherwood, 
Auden, and Spender added to many of the same elements their aware- 
ness of Expressionism and of Bertolt Brecht’s suprarealistic Epic 
theater. 

The tradition upon which these verse playwrights might draw for 
their specifically dramatic statements—for the expression of action 
with its concomitants—character, setting, plot—was a much richer 
one than that offered by the verbal tradition in the theater. Again, 
however, the tradition of poetic drama available from the nineteenth 
century could provide nothing of use in terms of the dramatic func- 
tions of the stage. For a vital stage heritage, modern verse play- 
wrights went either to the past ( Yeats’ N6 forms, the uses of chorus or 
of ritual incantation by the writers of the thirties) or to the various 
experimental modes of the living prose theater such as Expressionism, 
Surrealism, Impressionism, and their endless modifications on the con- 
temporary stage. 

The modern playwrights who undertook, by the use of verse, to 
gain for the drama a formal coherence of both language and structure 
did not create a school or issue manifestoes. For the most part, they 
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are best seen as a coherent group in their similar orientations in 
modern poetry, and similar but individual responses to the problems 
facing the verse dramatist. Yeats had had the practical dramatic back- 
ground which the other poets so painfully lacked, but it was partly in 
reaction to the theater movement which he had helped to found that 
he turned to the formal integration provided by the N6. Eliot had 
both seen a private performance of At the Hawk's Well and reviewed 
Pound’s book for The Egoist; therefore he could not have been un- 
aware of the symbolic possibilities of the formal relationships between 
poetry and drama as Yeats had developed them, although Eliot’s own 
experiments were to lead him into quite different paths. 

The relationships between the other members of this group are more 
obvious, if somewhat more confusing. Sweeney Agonistes was first 
printed in October, 1926, and January, 1927, in The Criterion, and it 
was responsible for suggesting a possible direction for much that was 
to follow. It was not published, however, in volume form until 1932, 
and, in the meantime, Auden’s charade, Paid on Both Sides, had ap- 
peared in the 1930 edition of Poems. In November, 1933, Faber and 
Faber issued The Dance of Death, and in 1935 Murder in the Cathe- 
dral was given at Chapter House, Canterbury, followed by staging in 
London at the Mercury, with publication in May, 1935. In 1936, The 
Ascent of F. 6; in 1938, On the Frontier and Trial of a Judge; and in 
1939, The Family Reunion completed the picture in the thirties. Not 
only proximity, but also the community of stage experience offered by 
the Group Theatre under Rupert Doone makes the interlocking in- 
fluences of these playwrights on each other as inevitable as was the 
later divergence between Eliot and the rest of the group. 

The fact that many of these attempts, and many subsequent at- 
tempts, to recreate verse drama have failed is not important when the 
various causes for their failures are understood. The coherence made 
available by an idea like that of a totally and mutually relevant form 
for the stage is not only a way of stating possibilities, but also of 
measuring success and defining failures. And in terms of such an 
idea, even failures or partial successes become somewhat redeemed 
in view of their roles in the growth of a tradition. 


Donna GERSTENBERGER 








BJORNSTJERNE BJZRNSON’S 
BEYOND HUMAN POWER 
AND KAJ MUNK’S THE WORD 


I 


IT Is A WIDELY KNOWN Fact that in his play The Word Kaj Munk 
refers directly to Bjgrnson’s drama Beyond Human Power (that is to 
say Over Evne, F¢rste Stykke). The student of theology, Johannes 
Borgen, in The Word is assailed by religious doubts after reading 
Beyond Human Power. One evening he attends a performance of the 
play with his fiancée Agathe. When they leave the theater, Agathe 
saves the preoccupied Johannes from being run over by a car but is 
herself killed. Johannes later tries to resurrect her but fails. The strain 
is too much for him and he loses his reason. This much is common 
knowledge. It is likely, however, that a more intimate connection 
than this exists between The Word and Beyond Human Power. Both 
plays pose the question: may the Christian faith, under exceptional 
circumstances, be strong enough to work miracles? Bjgrnson answers 
this question in the negative, Munk in the affirmative. Thus it is pos- 
sible to regard Kaj Munk’s modern “miracle play” as an anti-naturalistic 
reply to the implied statement in Bjgrnson’s naturalistic drama that 
men are restricted by the operation of ineluctable laws of nature, that 
miracles are beyond human power. 

The numerous lyrical passages which are found in Beyond Human 
Power (especially in the descriptions of the Nordland scenery) should 
not blind one to the fact that philosophically Bjgrnson’s play is a 
thoroughly naturalistic work. As early as 1878, towards the end of his 
religious crisis, Bjérnson had conceived the idea of the play, and a 
letter of his to Georg Brandes of April, 1878, indicates that originally 
he wanted to describe several generations of one family through 
a series of works in the manner of Zola.1_ The original plan was 
changed, of course, but when Beyond Human Power was com- 
pleted in Paris in 1883, the play showed some of the characteristics of 





1. Bjgrnson writes: “Zola. Oh yes! To treat contemporary society in family groups, that 
is Zola! And now I am in the midst of a play for which the idea recently dawned on me, the 
idea which I from now on unhesitatingly make the idea of my life. Immediately after the 
idea had grown strong in me, a subject appeared in this new light: “beyond human power!” 
A family with this characteristic—in life, faith, in a hundred different ways which in a drama. 
however, must only be seen faintly behind the four or five main characters that are revealed 
completely. Such a family gathered in one room!—the main scene.” Georg og Edv. Brandes, 
Brevveksling med_nordiske Forfattere og Videnskabsmend. Udgivet af Morten Borup. Under 
Medvirkning af Francis Bull og John Landquist (Copenhagen: Gyldendal, 1939), IV, 35. 
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doctrinaire naturalism. Like Zola endeavoring to achieve scientific 
exactness in the portrayal of character, Bjgrnson had taken care to 
base his work on thorough documentation. He had prepared himself 
for the description of Clara Sang’s illness by a study of French psy- 
chiatric works on illnesses of the nervous system and hysteria. Bjgrnson 
himself has informed us of his sources. At the end of Beyond Human 
Power he refers to Charcot’s Legons sur le systéme nerveux (Paris, 
1881) and to Paul Richer’s Etudes cliniques sur [hystéro-épilepsie ou 
grande hystérie (Paris, 1881). From these two works Bjgrnson has 
culled symptoms characteristic of hysteria and given them to his 
characters Clara and Rachel Sang. Clara has been bedridden for one 
and a half months without sleep. Certain days she does not speak 
at all, other days she is compelled to talk incessantly. She suffers 
from repeated hysterical seizures. On one occasion, she tells her sister 
that she lay for eight days knotted up with her legs towards her 
chest; but when her husband came home he was able to release her 
from the cramp, because he exercises strong hypnotic influence over 
her. When she learns about her children having lost their Christian 
faith, the shock almost brings about a hysterical convulsion; but Sang, 
by putting his hands on her and holding her, is able to prevent it. “It 
stops, it did not come. Thank God,” he says. According to Charcot, 
a sudden psychological shock of this nature may produce hysterical 
seizures. Furthermore Charcot maintains that all emotions which make 
a strong impression on the imagination in predisposed individuals 
favor the appearance of hysteria.? Clara describes herself as being 
out of ain “old nervous family of doubters.” Her life with Sang who 
has no sense of reality, her attempts at restraining him when he brings 
his family to the brink of ruin by his excessive charity have proved 
too much for her strength. It is true that Clara does not share her 
husband's religious faith, but her nervous, doubting nature is under 
constant pressure from her surroundings. About Nordland Clara ob- 
serves to her sister that here “nature itself is beyond all reasonable 
limits.” The peasants and fishermen are not overly surprised when 
Sang performs his “miracles” in this grandiose setting. “It is as if they 
expect it of him,” Clara remarks. The religious accord which exists 
between Sang and his parishioners tends to intensify Clara’s feeling 
of isolation. She stands alone with her skepticism. The constant 
tension in which she lives breaks down her stamina and causes the 
development of her illness. Her temporary recovery, the apparent 
miracle which Sang seems to effect by his prayer can also be explained 





2. “Il est incontestable que tout ce qui frappe vivement l’esprit, tout ce qui impressionne 


fortement l’imagination, favorise singuli¢rement, chez les sujets a. l’apparition de 
el J. M. Charcot, Oeuvres complétes (Paris: A. Delahaye & E. 
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naturalistically. Bjgrnson may have been struck by the following 
passage in Richer’s book on hysteria: 

La grande hystérie guérit parfois spontanément, soit en s’at- 
ténuant pacoe Ge rat et avec les progrés de l’Age, soit au con- 
traire brusquement 4 la suite d'une violente impression morale ou 
sous l'influence de causes inconnues.* 

Finally, the naturalistic character of Beyond Human Power is enhanced 
by the fact that Rachel seems to have inherited her mother’s illness 
(we know from Charcot and Richer that a disposition to hysteria can 
be inherited). In the last scene when Rachel sees her mother walking, 
she “throws herself backwards and would have fallen if Krgjer had 
not caught her.” She is on the verge of a hysterical convulsion. Ter- 
rified she shouts to Elias that her mother is no longer alone though 
there is no one in her mother’s bedroom but Clara. Apparently Rachel 
at this point is suffering from a visual hallucination. Hallucinations of 
various kinds are frequent in hysteria, so there seems to be little doubt 
that Bjgrnson in this scene is suggesting that Rachel is affected by 
her mother’s illness. The supernatural impression that Rachel's re- 
mark “She is not alone” might have made is invalidated the moment 
one realizes that she is hallucinated. 

When Pastor Sang asks Elias and Rachel to pray with him for their 
mother’s recovery, the children decline to do so, because they have 
lost their Christian faith, as they ruefully inform him. Sang then de- 
cides to attempt to pray down the miracle alone. He asks: “Is it 
Christianity which is impossible? or is it men who do not dare?” ... 
To believe,” he says, “that is to know that for faith nothing is impossible 
—and then to show that faith.” The minister Bratt, who is undergoing 
a religious crisis, expresses himself to the same effect when he observes: 
“The nature of faith is the miracle. It must work miracles!” When 
Sang then at first seems to succeed (as by a miracle the landslide 
misses the church, as by a miracle Clara falls asleep and later walks), 
the result is a momentary revival of Elias’ faith, When he hears that 
his mother is walking, he shouts: “. . . Up on the roof, up into the 
church tower, ring it out to the whole world.” What effect Clara’s 
and Sang’s eventual deaths have on their children’s religious beliefs we 
do not know since Bjgrnson does not say. But it would seem unavoid- 
able that this catastrophe must cause Rachel and Elias to return to their 
former skepticism. After Bjgrnson has built up dramatically to the 
climactic scene of Clara’s seeming recovery, with all the spectators— 
even the initially skeptical priests—joining in an ecstatic hallelujah, 
the subsequent sudden deaths of Clara and Sang constitute an almost 





3. Paul Richer, Etudes cliniques sur U'hystéro-épilepsie ou grande hystérie (Paris: Adrien 
Delahaye et Emile Lecrosnier, 1881), p. 601. 
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brutal shattering of the religious illusion. Clara dies because her hus- 
band’s inhuman demands on her have been too much of a strain on her 
weakened constitution. The otherwise robust Sang, too, dies because 
he has overtaxed his strength. For about thirty-six hours under the 
constant emotional strain of religious ecstasy he has been praying and 
singing continually without food, drink, and sleep. Sang’s last words 
as Clara collapses: “But this was not the meaning—or—or?” are a 
little ambiguous. They can be interpreted as meaning that Sang re- 
gards Clara’s death as divine retribution because he has tempted God 
by trying to go beyond the humanly possible. One can also, however, 
as Kristian Elster has done,* regard Sang’s “Or?” as an expression of 
acute religious doubt, meaning, perhaps: or was my whole life a com- 
plete failure, my Christian faith a pathetic delusion? Whichever in- 
terpretation one chooses, Bjgrnson’s meaning is clear: no matter how 
strong the faith may be, miracles are beyond human power. In July, 
1883, Bjgrnson wrote to Georg Brandes: 


Kierkegaard’s and Ibsen’s Brand has taken up the dogmatic aspect 
of Christianity and unintentionally or intentionally proved its im- 
‘we = But what about the ey of the — The 

autiful, loving submission with the miracle as guiding star over 
one’s prayers—is that less impossible? That is what I am follow- 
ing out into its ultimate consequences [in Beyond Human Power] 
in an as far as possible lovable, sinless person— and I get into the 
very extremes of over-exertion with them, where everything be- 
comes night.5 


Il 


The naturalism of the setting and much of the dialogue in Kaj 
Munk’s The Word does not for long obscure the fact that ideologically 
this play is an almost defiantly anti-naturalistic work. In a crucial 
scene in Munk’s drama, when the young wife Inger is struggling with 
death, the mad Johannes Borgen asks his father’s permission to try to 
save her. The significant conversation between Johannes and the old 
Borgen develops as follows: 

JOHANNES: Do you still reject my offer of salvation? 

BORGEN: Get thee behind me. 

JOHANNES: Woe to you who stifle the glory of God with the rot- 

tenness of your fai 

BORGEN: Oh God! Oh God! 

JOHANNEs: A word only—it costs you but a word. 

BORGEN: Johannes—no, no, it is madness, of course—Oh God, 

what is madness? And what makes sense? 


JOHANNES: Mikkel Borgen, now you are not far from the kingdom 
of God. Go the whole way with it! 





(1919) SF Elster, “Bjgrnson’s ‘Over Evne’ F¢rste og andet Stykke,” Ord och Bild, XXVIII 
5. Georg og Edv. Brandes, Brevveksling, IV, 169-70. 
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“Go the whole way with it,” that is to say: accept “the kingdom of 
God” as a world in which you cannot tell what is mad and what is 
sane, a world in which the natural laws of cause and effect are abro- 
gated. Both when he is insane and later after he has regained his 
sanity, Johannes accepts the kingdom of God on these terms. That is 
why it is he who, aided by the childlike, unquestioning faith of the 
girl Maren, performs the humanly impossible, the miracle of awakening 
Inger who has been dead for five days. The miracle is rejected both by 
the representative of the secular powers, the Doctor, and by the 
representative of official Christianity, the Pastor. The skeptical Doctor 
is convinced that Inger was not really dead at all. He thinks that the 
coroner has made a mistake in pronouncing her dead and would like 
to see amateur death-certificates done away with. On the question of 
the possibility of miracles the Pastor earlier in the play had tried to 
sit more or less gracefully on the fence, as Munk amusingly describes 
it in a conversation between the Doctor and the Pastor— 

pocror: Perhaps you still believe in miracles, then, Pastor? 

pastor: “Believe in—what exactly do you mean by that? Funda- 

mentally, the physical —s a miracle can never be denied, 
since the Creator must always be lord of what He created. And 
et it must be ruled out on both religious and ethical grounds; a 
reak in the laws of nature would of course mean a disturbance 
of God’s design for this world, and the grand thing with God is 
precisely that—that we can rely on Him. Put it a popular way: 

God could of course perform miracles, but of course he never does. 

And for that we are grateful. 

pocror: What about Christ’s miracles? 

pastor: Well—at the great turning-points in the history of the 

world the question shapes itself—or might shape itself—rather 

differently. 

The old Grundtvigian Borgen and the Inner Mission tailor Peter 
respond positively to the miracle performed by Johannes. When Inger 
stirs, Borgen exclaims: “Lord, forgive me. I am a sinful man.” That 
is to say, I am a sinful man, because my faith was not strong enough. 
Peter, too, is strongly moved, as is indicated by his words: “Mikkel— 
this is the God of old—from the time of Elijah. Everlastingly the 
same. ...” Most significant of all is the reaction of young Mikkel to 
Inger’s resurrection. Mikkel is an unbeliever who has lost his father’s 
faith. But when Inger asks him: “The child—where is it? Is it 
alive?” he answers: “Yes, Inger, yes, it is at home with God.” By 
witnessing the miracle, Mikkel has moved from unbelief to faith. 

‘The conclusion of Kaj Munk’s The Word is the exact opposite of 
Bjgrnson’s conclusion in Beyond Human Power. The endings of the 
two plays correspond to each other as life to death, or as day to night. 
In Beyond Human Power Sang attempts to perform a miracle, but he 
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fails and both he and Clara die. In The Word Johannes attempts the 
same thing, and the miracle succeeds: Inger lives. Towards the end 
of Beyond Human Power the word died is used twice. “He died of it,” 
Bratt says about Sang, and Rachel replies: “Died?—It is impossible!” 
At the end of Munk’s play, on the other hand, the word life is used 
four times to bring out the final note of ringing affirmation and hope. 
After his great deed, Johannes for a moment feels faint, and Borgen 
anxiously asks: “You are not dying, are you, Johannes?” To which he 
answers: “No, dear father, life is just beginning for us.” Mikkel joins 
him in his optimism by exclaiming: “Oh, Inger—life, life!” And 
Borgen underscores the triumphant mood of the play by saying simply: 
“Life!” 

Similarly, the two plays take opposite attitudes toward the Christian- 
ity of the gospels. In Beyond Human Power gospel teachings about 
the possibility of miracles are undermined and dealt a final blow when 
Clara and Sang fall down dead. The Sang children Rachel and Elias 
move from skepticism to faith and presumably back to skepticism. 
In The Word young Mikkel moves, as we have seen, from unbelief to 
faith, and Borgen and Peter have their faith strengthened and deep- 
ened. In Bjgrnson’s play, with its elaborate naturalistic documentation, 
we find ourselves in a world in which men are controlled rigidly by 
laws of nature. In Munk’s miracle play we are in a “kingdom of God” 
in which natural laws as we know them have been suspended, a world 
in which anything is possible if the faith is strong enough. In an 
article of September, 1932, entitled “Om Miraklet” (“On the Miracle” ) 
Munk has stated his anti-naturalistic intentions explicitly. He writes: 
“What happiness for the artist, who altogether too long has led his 
Pegasus along cautiously, reined in by the law of causation, again to 
be allowed to gallop along madly across heaven and earth! What 
happiness for man not to have to bend under the yoke of the law but 
to be able to walk freely under the banner of God!”¢ 

In a letter of October, 1932, to Pastor A. Fibiger, Kaj Munk describes 
the sudden death of a friend which had made a strong impression on 
him as a child and had plunged him into anguished speculations about 
the possibility of resurrection. Munk explains to Fibiger that long 
before he knew of the existence of Beyond Human Power he felt pre- 
destined to write The Word.” There is no reason to doubt the truth 
of Munk’s statement that his personal experiences were an important 
source of inspiration for the writing of The Word. But this is not to 
say that Bjgrnson’s drama may not, at least to a certain extent, have 
been another motivating factor. The Pastor in The Word is surprised 





1948) Kaj Munk, En Digters Vej og andre Artikler. Mindeudgave (Copenhagen: A. Busck, 
7. 'Ibid., pp. 65-66. 
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when he learns that the reading of Beyond Human Power has upset 
Johannes Borgen. “Beyond Human Power!” he exclaims, “Oh dear, 
that antiquated work.” But it is the superficial Pastor, the only 
character in The Word that is portrayed with direct antipathy, who 
says this. Johannes Borgen, who has much in common with Kaj Munk, 
does not consider Bjgrnson’s drama “antiquated.” It is probable that 
Kaj Munk, like Johannes Borgen, felt Beyond Human Power as a 
challenge to his Christian faith, and this may have added impetus to 
his desire to write his own counterpart to it, the drama about the life- 
giving Word. 
Bgrce Gepsg MADSEN 











OLD HISTORY AND NEW: 
ANACHRONISM IN CAESAR 
AND CLEOPATRA 


THE SHAW THAT BORES today is yesterday’s imp, the red beard, the 
twinkle in the eye, the puppeteer of paradoxes that turn back upon 
themselves. We have found the playwright inside the iconoclast, the 
Shaw apart from the the author of Shavianism. The task for current 
Shaw criticism is the final synthesis: the demonstration that the 
iconoclasm, so far from being a dismissible burden on the play, is 
vital to it. 

In the case of Caesar and Cleopatra, critical consensus is fairly repre- 
sented by Eric Bentley, who bases the play’s claim to be “for Puritans” 
on its quality of “inverted melodrama.”! Caesar is an early Super- 
man, a Life Force hero, heroic precisely because, in Bentley's words, 
he “refuses to perform either of the two types of melodramatic action: 
he refuses to avenge himself and he refuses to make love,” Shaw 
“did bring the hero off his pedestal, but only to demonstrate that the 
flesh-and-blood man was much more of a hero than the statue and the 
legend.” To John Gassner the play “is the most completely anti-heroic 
play in existence that manages at the same time to be heroic,”* and 
the reason, in tlie words of Gordon W. Couchman, is that “Shaw has 
endowed [Caesar] with a new heroism to which the many little touches 
of commonness .. . add rather than detract.” This is just about what 
Shaw himself said about his hero in the notes to the play: “Caesar is 
greater off the battlefield than on it.” The apparent debunking is, in 
fact, a deeply respectful humanization. 

But in rescuing Shaw’s balding Caesar from Shavian iconoclasm one 
tends to miss the bitter-sweet comedy of anachronism which the play 
also is. And if the anachronisms bring the solemnities of the past down 
to the trivialities of the present, the iconoclasm is crucial to the play’s 
meaning: its ironies of time constitute the essence of Shaw’s reading 
of history. “Eulogy through disparagement” is, I submit, too simple a 
formula to account for the play’s power. 

The significance of the play’s obvious verbal anachronisms is not the 





1. Eric Bentley, Bernard Shaw, amended ed. (New Directions, 1957), p. 113. 
2. Bentley, p. 113. 
3. Bentley, p. 112. 
4. John Gassner, Masters of the Drama, rev. ed. (New York, 1954), p. 605. 
5. Gordon W. Couchman, “Here Was a Caesar: Shaw’s Comedy Today,” PMLA, LXII 
(March, 1957), 284. 
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significance suggested by the heading of one of Shaw’s notes: “Ap- 
parent Anachronisms.” For if the anachronisms are only apparent and 
not real, the reason is not that ancient Romans and Egyptians went 
around saying “Double or quits,” “Peace with honor,” “Egypt for the 
Egyptians,” “New woman,” and “Art for art’s sake,” or because Shaw 
believed they did or wanted us to believe they did or even because they 
quite possibly used contemporary equivalents. Shaw’s point is simply 
that where there has been no change there can be no anachronism. The 
modernisms are not flippantly irreverent, do not defy an Irvingian 
pedantry that seeks “historical authenticity.” They are verbal symp- 
toms of what the play dramatizes: that progress is a myth. Not only 
Ra, the divine Prologue, but the events of the play itself tell us that 
since we are like Caesar's contemporaries in essentials, that is, in mor- 
ality, we can hardly protest when Shaw lets them share with us such 
trifles as current colloquialisms and political slogans. 

Ra, though rarely discussed, is an important character in Caesar and 
Cleopatra, representing the divine dimension, measured against which 
human past, present, and future resolve themselves into a perpetuity 
of vicious pettiness. Anachronism is the confusion of the present and 
the past, but it could also be said to be the coalescence of both in a 
timeless now and hence represent the divine, the eternal point of view 
of human affairs. Ra speaks for the eternal. Like other Prologues, he 
both informs and insults. He insults us because he is angered by our 
imagined superiority over the past. He informs us because we are too 
foolish to understand his teaching by ourselves: “. . . ye shall marvel, 
after your ignorant manner, that men twenty centuries ago were al- 
ready just such as you, and spoke and lived as ye speak and live, no 
worse and no better, no wiser and no sillier.” The struggle we are to 
see is between “the way of the gods [which] is the way of life” and 
“the way of the soldier [which] is the way of death.” New history is 
pitted against old, Caesar against Pompey. And although Pompey 
falls, his spirit survives and Caesar fails. At the end of the play we 
see why the anachronisms are not real. Pompey’s kind of history is 
aiyout to happen again; the Rome that is “a madman’s dream” is to 
be realized anew after the Caesarean interlude between Pompaean 
and Antonian politics. 

Caesar's failure, specifically, is Cleopatra, and if her truncated 
education toward ideal queenship is the play’s “inner action,”® it is 
also its major instance of seeming but false progress and thus another 
reason why anachronism is an irrelevant charge to bring against this 
particular history play. At the end of Act I, Caesar has taught her to 





6. Bentley, p. 108. “She is of a lower nature, and her growth, to use the metaphor of the 
play itself, is from a kitten to a cat. The proficiency she oye is precisely in the areas 
which Caesar keeps out of: revenge and erotic passion” (p. 3). 
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make herself obeyed. In Acts II and III she alternates between child- 
ishness and majesty, but in her interview with Pothinus early in Act 
IV she has reached a point close to Caesar's own realistic political 
wisdom, though short of his superman morality. So striking is the 
change in her that Charmian advises Pothinus that if he wishes to 
grow “much, much wiser in one day,” he should “go up to the top of 
the lighthouse. . . and get somebody to take you by the hair and throw 
you into the sea.” But Pothinus is himself the occasion for Cleopatra’s 
lapse from the maturity into which she was baptized at the end of 
Act III. His death at Ftatateeta’s hand on Cleopatra’s order termin- 
ates her tutelage in the disillusionment of her tutor: “Let the Queen of 
Egypt now give orders for vengeance, and take her measures for de- 
fence; for she has denounced Caesar.” Caesar's solemn accents are 
not accidental; the event is the turning point in the play. In Act V 
Cleopatra is hardly distinguishable from the sulking but giggle-prone 
child of Act II, dreaming a bobby-soxer’s conventional dreams of the 
conventional heroics and romancing of handsome Mark Antony. That 
her dreams are about to be realized does not alter their intrinsic shoddi- 
ness. The woman is still a girl, time present time past. 

Of all the ambiguities that inhere in the ironic play with concepts 
of time in Caesar and Cleopatra, those that cling to the personal re- 
lationship between the two main characters are the most moving and 
meaningful. The wistfulness and air of imminent death that hang over 
Caesar in the final departure scene reflect his disillusionment with his 
protegé. He was about to leave Egypt without remembering to take 
farewell of her, and if his forgetfulness is genuine (it may be) our 
impression of his indifference has only been strengthened. He no 
longer takes her seriously. In bemused resignation the aging philoso- 
pher-king transfers both power and pupil to the hands of her young 
lover-soldier and goes home to the daggers in Rome. There is envy 
of youth in the speech in which he promises Cleopatra to send Mark 
Antony to her but no trace of illusions about his Egyptian legacy. He 
is a kindly uncle, turning a child’s temper with a promise of sweets. 

But earlier there were hints of deeper involvement. It is quite true 
that much of the play’s meaning and charm lies in the discrepancy be- 
tween the romantic, glamorous, bravura history play promised by both 
legend and fact (after all, there was a Caesarion) and the quietly 
sardonic morality play actually delivered, but it is not altogether ac- 
curate to say that part of Caesar’s greatness is his refusal to act the 
role of the melodramatic hero who makes love to the heroine. The 
mock anguish of his “Oh, my wrinkles, my wrinkles!” covers, one feels, 
at least a degree of real feeling; there is poignancy in his awareness that 
Cleopatra’s repeated “funny old gentleman” makes the mere idea of 
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romance absurd. But if, romantically speaking, Caesar has aged into 
a slightly burlesque anachronism, simply “too old” for love,’ his deli- 
cate erotic feelings in the early scenes with Cleopatra have a function 
beyond that of first raising and then disappointing expectations of 
melodrama. They are brought to bear upon his sense of failure at the 
end. Caesar is out of his time both as lover and as political tutor, 
and the loss in both cases is both the girl’s and the world’s. “Can 
one love a god?” asks Cleopatra when Pothinus suggests she is in love 
with Caesar. Precisely: one cannot if one is Cleopatra. That is the 
play’s pathos. 

Here lies the significance of the “debunking” in the Sphinx scene. 
On his first appearance Caesar is associated with the forces of eternity 
—and immediately caught up in the burlesque that in a Shavian 
world of imperfection attends the meeting of the eternal with the 
temporal. Caesar apostrophizes the Sphinx: 

Sphinx, you and I, strangers to the race of men, are no strangers 

to one another: have I not been conscious of you and of this place 

since I was born? Rome is a madman’s dream: this is my Reality. 

.. . My way hither was the way of destiny; for I am he of whose 

genius you are the symbol: part brute, part woman, and part 

god—nothing of man in meat all. Have I read your riddle, Sphinx? 
The answer is Cleopatra’s “Old gentleman,” and in a minute Caesar 
learns that he has not been addressing the great Sphinx at all, but only 
Cleopatra’s “dear little kitten of a Sphinx, . . . my pet Sphinx.”® After 
such sublimity, what impertinence! 

The joke, however, is double-edged. In our laughter at Cleopatra’s 
reception of Caesar’s rhapsody the god Ra would hear a comment on 
ourselves. The speech is ridiculously in excess of the circumstances, 
but that is only another way of saying that the circumstances are 
small. Cleopatra’s “answer” is no answer, the Sphinx is the wrong 
Sphinx, and Caesar did not solve the riddle, after all; he only awakened 
a young girl who will turn into another kittenish queen in history's 
murderous and passionate old melodrama. 

For Cleopatra speaks for the world. On the issue that ultimately 
separates her from Caesar, the murder of Pothinus, Caesar’s own men 
agree with her that Caesar is an impractical dreamer. But we have 
already seen (in the “Alternative to the Prologue”) the unheroic ef- 





7. Shaw’s Cleopatra is sixteen. She was actually about twenty-one when she first met 
Caesar. But though an increase in the age difference between her and Caesar serves Shaw’s 
purpose, he appears to have been honestly mistaken about Cleopatra’s age. See his note on 
Cleopatra following the play, and Couchman, p. 28 and n. 31. 

8. In the fourth act of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt there is a similar scene. Peer, believing the 
Sphinx to be identical with the Boys, the misty, oracular troll he had encountered in his youth, 
asks it the question he had asked the Boyg: “Hey, Boyg, who are you?” and to his astonishment 
is answer by a voice that repeats his question in German. The owner of the voice, it 
shortly turns out, is a mad professor from Berlin. The circumstance of the concealed answerer 
whose identity and malapropos answer unexpectedly collapse the august tone traditionally as- 
sociated with the Sphinx is so similar in the two plays as to —_ direct borrowing. The 
echo from Peer Gynt must certainly have gone unrecognized by Shaw’s audience; Shaw can 
hardly have expected it to have allusive force. 
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ficiency of Caesar's army conquer the romantic heroism of the 
Egyptians and (in Act II) Caesar himself out-maneuver and out- 
talk the Egyptian leaders. And in the scene that follows the debate 
on the murder, when Caesar receives news of the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, he is all brilliant general, successful man of action. There 
emerges from Acts II-IV an image of the play’s moral conflict both in- 
tellectually lucid and structurally unifying. The image is that of 
Caesar, embodying comprehensive wisdom, Shaw’s perennial hero, the 
realistic idealist, surrounded by lesser figures, each representing one of 
the world’s partial, limited wisdoms: Cleopatra, the oriental despot; 
Ftatateeta, the despot’s murderous hand; Pothinus, the political 
schemer; Theodotus, the pedantic guardian of the recorded errors of 
the past; Achillas, the arrogant soldier; Lucius Septimius, the oppor- 
tunist; Rufio, the loyal comrade-in-arms (Ftatateeta’s foil as devoted 
attendant); Britannus, the brave moralist; Apollodorus, the gay artist. 
Caesar alone possesses the saving wisdom. They stand for specialism, 
he for versatility; they for the old way, the soldier’s way, he for the new 
way, the way of the gods. Caesar’s position in the play is one of isola- 
tion—the isolation of virtuous wisdom in a foolish and fallen world, the 
isolation of the keeper of the great riddle in the desert. And the ulti- 
mate paradox of time is that Caesar, who seeks change, is associated 
with representatives of eternal values, the Sphinx in Act I and Christ 
in Act IV, while the world, which refuses to change, is seen to be in 
continuous flux. Acts II-IV have been called loose and panoramic.® 
So they are, but for a good purpose. They translate into stage action 
the irony of moral inertia concealing itself behind melodramatic busy- 
ness. 

Only if Caesar had succeeded in turning old history into new 
would the modernisms of speech and manner have been anachronistic. 
As it is, the play’s only anachronism is Caesar himself, the godlike 
Superman far ahead of his time. The world is never ready for its 
savior; luis right time never comes. A quarter of a century later Shaw 
still sought the answer to the world’s ills in temporal terms. Fantastic 
longevity is the solution in Back to Methuselah, and his Joan can only 
question the silent darkness: “O God that madest this beautiful earth, 
when will it be ready to receive Thy saints? How long, O Lord, how 
long?” 

Orro REINERT 





9. Gassner, p. 605. 











ANDERSON’S WINESBURG AND 
THE HEDGEROW THEATRE 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON ASPIRED to be a playwright for over twenty years, 
but one half-forgotten volume, Plays: Winesburg and Others,’ contains 
all he ever published for the stage: The Triumph of the Egg, adapted 
by Raymond O’Neil from Anderson’s story; Mother, suggestive of 
episodes in the Winesburg tales, though the characters have been given 
different names; They Married Later, an original; and Winesburg, 
Ohio, with which the present study is concerned. All but Wines- 
burg are short one-acters. 

Anderson the story-teller is popularly remembered for a single book, 
the Winesburg tales; and whoever remembers him as playwright will 
likely recall a single play, the dramatization of that book. Such suc- 
cess as the play has had was largely the result of a happy collabora- 
tion between its author and a theater peculiarly suited to his needs, 
the Hedgerow Theatre of Rose Valley, Pennsylvania, a suburb of 
Philadelphia. In this utopian arts-and-crafts community, imbued with 
the spirit of Ruskin, Morris, and Horace Traubel, disciple and literary 
executor of Walt Whitman, Jasper Deeter, a former actor-director 
with New York’s Provincetown Playhouse, began his avant-garde ex- 
periment in repertory with a performance of Shaw’s Candida in 1923. 
Hedgerow’s home, a century-old stone mill, was formerly the “Guild 
Hall,” cultural and social center of the Rose Valley idealists before the 
equally idealistic Hedgerovians moved in to stay.” 

The idea of dramatizing parts of Winesburg was suggested to An- 
derson by Jacques Copeau in 1919, the year of the book’s publication 
and phenomenal success. At the request of Georges Clemenceau, 
wartime premier of France, and with Otto Kahn’s financial support, 
Copeau’s Vieux Columbier troupe left Paris for a season in New York 
in 1917. Anderson, in the city on business, admired the performances 
and became friendly with Copeau, whom he entertained in Chicago a 
short while later. “He wanted me to dramatize Winesburg,” Ander- 
son recalls in his Memoirs,’ “and he did me the honor to say that the 
stories were the first full rich expression of something he, a French- 
man, after living among us, had come to feel about American life.” 





1. New York: Scribner’s, 1937. 
2. For a detailed account of eg see “The Hedgerow Theatre: An Historical Study” 
by, the present writer (University oO! (Non ean dissertation, 1954). 
henvesd Anderson’s Memoirs York, 1943), p. 360. Anderson’s account of the 
Ques visit is found in Book IV, taser 3, from which the next few quotations are taken. 
See also James Schevill, Sherwood Anderson: His Life and Work (Denver, 1951), p. 110. 
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Anderson makes Copeau enthusiastic: ““Try, Sherwoodio. You must 
try. He puts a thought in my head. “Who knows. There is a great 
new drama in America. You may be the American dramatist. You 
may be it without knowing what you are.” “A sweet thought,” An- 
derson continues. “I held it for a time.” 

But the two men never got to work, and Anderson put the idea aside. 
Characteristically, and with some justification, he complained of the in- 
hospitality of the contemporary theater to the sort of writing he be- 
lieved in. “In respect to the commercial stage there is always this 
difficulty,” he points out in the Memoirs, “that it costs a lot of money 
to produce a play; and whenever money is involved, there is inevit- 
ably caution.” 

A visit to the pioneer Edison studios at Fort Lee, New Jersey, 
heightened his interest in the movies. “Now,” he told himself, “if the 
impulse to write for the theatre comes I will not need to confine my 
imaginations [sic] within the proscenium arch. I can let my fancy 
roam over the wide world. Short stories may be done in pictures. 
It is even possible to do novels in pictures.” But his conviction that 
the actors were regimented and the producers materialistic soon dis- 
illusioned him. “There was a place for me,” he concluded, “but not 
in the theatre or in movies.” 

By 1926, however, Anderson seems to have changed his mind. “I 
have got a hunch that if the matter was . . . worked just right,” he 
wrote Horace Liveright, then his publisher, “a movie offer could be 
got for some of my things.”* Apparently, no one made a bid. Chris- 
topher Sergel, author of the dramatized Winesburg produced on 
Broadway in 1958 (see below), has advised the present writer that 
a film based on the tales is at last in preparation. “Winesburg lends 
itself beautifully to motion-picture writing,” Sergel believes. “And 
thanks to the recent court decision, it may be possible to present much 
of the book exactly as written.”® 

Anderson continued to flirt with the stage throughout the twenties. 
“Jacques Copeau and several others have tried to get me interested 
in writing drama,” he told Mary Austin, whose books on primitive 
people he admired, “but whenever I go to the theatre I shudder at 
the notion. I’ve a fancy myself that anything I have to give can be 
given as a tale teller as well as any other way. God knows, I have 
yet enough to learn about that” (Letters, p. 107). Two years later 
(1925) and still dubious, Anderson wrote Laurence Stallings, whose 
counsel he was to seek occasionally for the next decade.* Repeating 





4. Howard Mumford Jones and Walter B. Rideout, eds., Letters of Sherwood Anderson 
(Boston, 1953), p. 155. 

5. Private communication, July 13, 1959. 

6. See, for example, the letter of June 14, 1934 (Letters, p. 304). 
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his admirers’ opinion that there were “any number” of plays in his 
works, Anderson confessed: “I do not know whether it is true or not, 
but I have liked your work as a playwright so much that I am having 
the nerve to suggest the idea to your mind” (Letters, pp. 149, 150). 
The letter had no practical consequences, and the next year Ander- 
son told his son Robert, “As you know, I have never touched the stage.” 
Continuing, he urged his son, then uncertain about a career, to try his 
hand at the drama. “If the idea strikes you, begin. Read what all the 
old and the modern dramatists have done. It is entirely possible and 
rather nice to let your will, in part at least, control your fancy” (Let- 
ters, p. 157). 

In saying he had “never touched the stage,” Anderson was not whol- 
ly accurate. Beginning on February 10, 1925, Raymond O’Neil’s 
adaptation (1922) of The Triumph of the Egg was staged twenty- 
two times by the Provincetown Playhouse in New York as the curtain 
raiser for a revival of Eugene O’Neill’s Diffrent (Letters, p. 263 and 
notes).7 It was true that Anderson had written no plays himself. 

Finally, late in 1932, the actual work of dramatizing Winesburg 
began, the sequel to a New York “drinking party,” as Anderson called 
it, given by Horace Liveright. Though his firm was close to bank- 
ruptcy and he himself near emotional and physical collapse, Liveright 
spoke optimistically of his plans for the theater, in which he had been 
interested for a number of years. Present was Arthur Barton,° a 
twenty-eight-year-old free-lance writer, motion-picture press agent, 
and sometime vaudeville player. On being introduced to Anderson, 
Barton recalled an actor acquaintance whose impromptu readings 
from the Winesburg tales struck his colleagues as eccentric. When 
Barton proposed collaborating on a dramatized Winesburg, Liveright 
enthusiastically offered to produce it. Anderson presently agreed to 
this arrangement. 

As a playwright Barton seems to have been indifferently qualified. 
Shortly before he met Anderson, he and Edward Chodorov had written 
Wonder Boy. Produced by Jed Harris at the Alvin Theatre, New 
York, the play ran for forty-four performances.!® A second Barton 
collaboration, this time with Don Lochbiler, was less successful. Man 
Bites Dog, a farce produced by Theron Bamberger and Bernard 
Klawans at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, closed after seven per- 
formances.'! “Barton had his opening,” Anderson wrote Laura Lou 





7. See also Burns Mantle, ed., The Best Plays of 1924-1925 (Boston, 1925), p. 606. In 
1932 The Triumph of the Egg was published by hoox Sergel’s Dramatic Publishi 4 Company 
(Chicago) with a foreword by Anderson ( Letters. Bs * seeeenen in Plays, p. 167. 

8. For an account of this mote. a Schon’ = * 

9. “Barton” was a “professional” ; the real n 

10. Burns Mantle, ed., nm Best Plays of 1931-1932 “lew. You “iod)' p. >. 415. Wonder 
oy opened October 22,” 
uh on 1833." Best Plays r 1932-1933 (New York, 1933), p. 488. The play opened 
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Copenhaver, soon to become his mother-in-law, “and it was pure 
horrible. Such stuff. It has done him no good, but on the other hand 
has made him nicer. It’s a good thing. Walter Winchell had a head- 
line, ‘Barton’s Dog Won't Bite.’ He is, however, really a swell fellow 
at bottom . . .” (Letters, p. 285). 

Three years later, Barton killed himself. The New York Times’ ac- 
count of his suicide sketches a pathetic picture of failing evesight, 
economic hardship, and domestic strain. He had been employed on 
a WPA project and was preparing to dramatize a novel at the time of 
his death.!? 

The Barton version of Winesburg was finished by January, 1933, and 
sent to a New York agent (Letters, p. 275), but Anderson, dissatisfied 
with the collaboration, soon began an adaptation of his own. “I have 
been finishing a play, that is to say, re-writing it,” he told a friend 
on July 14. “It’s rather fun, the whole business of playwriting. . . . 
Already, of course, I have had experiences, my first collaborator turn- 
ing out rather second-rate, so that I had to get rid of him” (Letters, 
p. 291). By August 10 he had sent a MS. copy of the new version to 
Maxwell Perkins at Scribner’s, who had just become his publishers 
(Letters, p. 295). At last his own playwright, Anderson relied heavily 
on the advice of such friends as Roger Sergel, head of the Dramatic 
Publishing Company (Chicago), who came with his son Christopher 
to Anderson’s farm in Virginia. The Sergels listened to a reading of 
the play and offered their comments.'* 

The search for a producer continued, though the abortive Barton 
version had one encouraging result: the Theatre Guild took an op- 
tion on the play in 1933 (Schevill, p. 301). But the Guild did nothing 
more about it, releasing its option a year later (Schevill, p. 314). 
On April 5, 1934, Anderson wrote his brother’s nephew, “I will be very 
much interested in the reaction of your friend [not identified] to the 
Winesburg play. . . . I presume Courtney Burr [a New York pro- 
ducer], who now has the play and whom I expect to see soon, would 
have first call, but if I can’t agree with him, I will be open to find a 
producer” (Letters, p. 302). A month later, one was found. 

Wharton Esherick, the American sculptor, had been closely as- 
sociated with the Hedgerow Theatre since its beginning; his friendship 
with Anderson dated from their first meeting at Fairhope, Alabama, 
in 1920 (see Memoirs, p. 273). Through Esherick, Jasper Deeter, 
Hedgerow’s founder and director, learned of Anderson’s play and 
agreed to produce it. In May, 1934, Anderson came to Pennsylvania, 





12. New York Times, April 6, 1936, p. 5. Barton’s age was given as thirty-two. 
13. Private communication from Christopher Sergel, July 13, 1959. 

a eee Guild is now unable to find any record of Winesburg (Private communication, July 
> 9). 
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dividing his time between the theater and Esherick’s home in nearby 
Paoli. Deeter suggested certain changes in the script, and Anderson 
readily agreed to make them. Deeter’s reading of the play was “a 
very interesting experiment,” Anderson told his mother-in-law. “It 
wasn't anything at all like the reading of Barton,” whose version 
Anderson found “almost too relentless.” The immediate problem was 
avoiding “all that business over the money in the last scene” and 
modifying the effect of the play’s ending. “I had an idea after hear- 
ing it read by Deeter that what it needed was a thing you might call 
horizon—the lives of the people in the play passing into other lives of 
the town and life going on. After the intense evening a laugh at the 
end, with Parcival used as a kind of symbol” (Letters, pp. 303, 304). 
At Deeter’s suggestion,!* Anderson created a last scene (Scene IX of 
Winesburg’s final version) which serves as a general epilogue. Its 
climax, somewhat disconcertingly reminiscent of Ibsen’s Ghosts, is 
the sudden destruction by fire of the newly refurbished Willard House, 
a bit of off-stage business combining the symbol with the coup de 
thédtre. 

Except for minor cuts, the script followed in Hedgerow’s production 
of Winesburg was the same as the definitive text published in 1937. 
The twenty-three tales of the book are reduced to nine scenes in the 
play. Eleven of the twenty-two characters named specifically in the 
tales’ table of contents (“The Tales and the Persons”) also appear in 
the drama, in which the principal roles are increased to thirteen by 
the addition of Banker White, who is mentioned in the book but does 
not appear in person, and Fred, a friend of George Willard and Seth 
Richmond, who does not exist in the stories. The play concentrates 
on George Willard and his parents, their family conflicts and their 
interrelationships with Dr. Reefy, Belle Carpenter, Louise Trunion, 
Helen White, and Banker White. Joe Welling provides comic relief; 
Ed Hanby (“Handby” in the tales), the rough but good-hearted bar- 
tender (who would be thoroughly at home in many of O’Neill’s plays), 
settles down happily with Louise Trunion; and Dr. Parcival, the drink- 
ing philosopher, serves as an overseeing chorus. Other Winesburg 
people brought the original Hedgerow cast to twenty-six. On the 
whole, a detailed comparison of the tales with the dramatic version 
bears out Anderson’s prefatory explanation: “In the play the author 
has not tried to follow the exact pattern of the stories in the book but 
has tried rather to retain only the spirit of the stories” (Plays, p. vii). 

In some ways Anderson’s play is surprisingly “modern,” its drama- 
turgy revealing characteristics which have become almost common- 
place in the American theater of the past fifteen years. Noticeable are 





15. Conversation with Jasper Deeter, September 21, 1957. 
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the “anti-realistic” fluidity of production and simplicity of setting, the 
atmospheric and symbolic use of background voices, street sounds, and 
music, the episodic structure and absence of slick plotting, and the 
frankness of theme and dialogue. Father-son conflict is admittedly 
not new in drama, but Tom Willard tantalizingly pre-figures Willy 
Loman.’* Comparison of Winesburg with Ketti Frings’s recent and 
successful dramatic adaptation of Look Homeward, Angel (1957) is 
inevitable. Ironically, Christopher Sergel’s dramatization of Wines- 
burg, the only version of Anderson’s book ever to reach Broadway, 
appeared in the same season as Miss Frings’s play and closed after 
thirteen performances." 

Hedgerow’s budget and physical facilities were limited. In 1934 
three to four hundred dollars was the most the company ever spent 
on a single production, and many plays were produced for a hundred 
dollars or less. The theater’s stage measured eighteen feet between the 
proscenium posts and was fifteen feet deep at the most. Auxiliary 
space and apparatus were meager. But these very limitations often 
compelled production techniques which the commercial theater did 
not generally exploit until after World War II. At the rear of its stage, 
for example, Hedgerow installed a plaster dome, an improvement 
which made possible a variety of cycloramic effects and increased the 
illusion of depth, especially for outdoor scenes. Deeter was a stickler 
for “ballet,” as he called it, and often arranged his players in some- 
what stylized tableaux enhanced by lighting and the use of carefully 
distributed platforms of differing heights. Scene I of Winesburg takes 
place in the town cemetery, and Anderson’s stage directions suggest 
the devices just described: “There is an almost bare stage with a 
bluish-gray background to give the impression of space. There are a 
few gravestones, one of which is broad and square so that an actor 
standing on it will be head and shoulders above the crowd. A great 
deal of the scene takes place offstage, left. The players on the stage 
are at a corner of the graveyard at the edge of the crowd attending a 
burial” (Plays, p. 5). No doubt Hedgerow’s production techniques 
influenced Anderson’s final version of the script, but it is equally 
clear that these techniques were thoroughly in accord with his con- 
ception of the play as a whole. So much is evident from his “Notes on 
Production”: “After a good deal of experimenting we have found that 
Winesburg, Ohio seemed to gain a certain strength by great simplicity 
in stage settings. There is a tremendous advantage in having the 





16. In Scene VIII, Elizabeth Willard tells her husband: “Tom, you always wanted to be 
something big—something important—somethin: that seemed big to you—and when you 
couldn’t you pretended you were big. That’s why I grew afraid our eure on the boy. 
It is an idea that has to be wit out. The whole idea of 1858 Plays, gE AU; 

17. Louis Kronenberger, The Best Plays of ae 8 (New York, 1958), p. 316. 
See Kronenberger’s remarks on the two plays, pp. 15, 
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scenes move forward rapidly, the shift being made in a few minutes 
while the theater remains dark. This gives the play a rapid flow and 
also affords greater freedom of movement. The play is a play of char- 
acter, the attempt being made to give each character full develop- 
ment. By extreme simplification of the settings emphasis is all on the 
people” (Plays, p. 3). 

All in all, the Hedgerow Theatre of 1934 was an ideal place for 
Anderson and for his play. Jasper Deeter had left the Provincetown 
Playhouse in 1922 when that group, newly re-organized, decided, as 
he felt, to “go commercial” following the success of The Emperor Jones, 
in which he had created the role of Smithers. At Rose Valley he es- 
tablished one of the very few repertory theaters of the twentieth- 
century United States and quite likely the longest lived.1* By the end 
of 1933, Hedgerow had produced just over a hundred different plays, 
including eight by Shaw, six by O'Neill, and twenty-three world 
premiéres. The range of its repertory was extensive, the recent Broad- 
way success being the only sort of play virtually excluded. Already 
among its “alumni” when Anderson came to Rose Valley were Ann 
Harding, Allyn Joslyn, Morris Carnovsky, John Beal, Helen Craig, and 
George Coulouris. Through good times and bad, Hedgerow’s resi- 
dent company of professionals and part-time company of amateurs 
had kept the venture going, a remarkable experiment in a common 
way of living dedicated to the theater arts. No one was paid a salary. 
The resident company, most of whom lived together in an old farm- 
house near the theater, subsisted on what came in at the box office, 
share and share alike; part-time players received no remuneration at 
all. Everyone took a turn at such routine chores as cleaning, sewing, 
selling tickets, parking cars, and cooking for the communal mess, which 
was occasionally augmented from the actors’ own garden. Hedgerow 
was a going concern; nationally, and even internationally, its reputa- 
tion was firmly established. In such an atmosphere Anderson felt at 
home immediately, and the Hedgerovians remained his very good 
friends for the rest of his life. His regard for Deeter was immense. 
“I guess, Ted,” he told Dreiser in 1936, “he’s about the best thing 
we've got in the theatre” (Letters, p. 344).1° 

On Winesburg’s opening night, Saturday, June 30, 1934, the 167-seat 
auditorium was filled. Barrett H. Clark was present; Dreiser had come 
down from New York at Anderson’s invitation. The large cast, under 
Deeter’s direction, included some of Hedgerow’s best players: Harry 
Sheppard, Ferd Nofer, Joseph Taulane, David Metcalf, Catherine 





18. In 1956 the theater closed temporarily ier lack of funds; subsequently re-organized, it 
has been forced to abandon the — pol 
19. Another Ne eT of Anderson’s esteem is his article, “The Good Life at Hedgerow,” 
| mages VI, No. 51 (October 1936); ER as “Jasper Deeter: A Dedication” in 
ys, Pp. ix—xxii. 
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Rieser, and Alfred Rowe.2° Libby Holman, the former torch singer, 
recently acquitted of the fatal shooting of her husband, tobacco-heir 
Smith Reynolds, played Belle Carpenter, Winesburg milliner of tar- 
nished reputation who, in the play, is with child by Banker White and 
thought to be involved with George Willard.2*_ When the excitement 
was over at the theater, the Andersons, Dreiser, and others returned to 
Wharton Esherick’s to recuperate and wait for Monday's reviews.” 

Critics from all five Philadelphia dailies then publishing covered the 
opening,”* and their reactions, both to the play and its production, 
were mixed. They admired the sincerity and courageous originality of 
the undertaking but remarked on Winesburg’s length and structural 
looseness. Despite “brutal” production demands, the Hedgerow com- 
pany, reviewers agreed, gave a generally commendable account of 
themselves. Harry Sheppard’s portrayal of Dr. Parcival and Libby 
Holman’s performance as Belle Carpenter were singled out for special 
praise. 

Though the first-nighters were appreciative (“Judging by the ap- 
plause, the audience . . . liked the play tremendously”™), there were 
local objections to Winesburg on moral grounds. A columnist for the 
nearby Chester (Pa.) Times found it dominated by “depravity, blas- 
phemy, vulgarity, and banality.” Several spectators noisily left one 
performance in the middle of a scene. But most professional critics 
agreed with Robert Garland that the play was “schoolboyishly daring” 
rather than offensive. After opening night, Anderson voluntarily cut 
the line which had caused the most consternation,”® a speech artisti- 
cally warranted in its context and pallid enough by today’s standards of 
stage proprietv. 


20. The complete cast was as follows: 
Dr. ival 









































arciv Harry Sheppard 
Dr. R Walter Williams 
Louise _Trunion Helen Laird 
Tom Willard Ferd Nofer 
e Willard Joseph Taulane 
Seth Richmond David Metcalf 
SE cee Sol J 1, 
Belle Carpenter Libby Holman 
Elizabeth Willard Catherine Rieser 
oe Welling Fred Hake 
elen White Louise Beggs 
Banker White Alfred Rowe 
Ed_ Hanb Marshall Gatchell 





y 
Other Winesburg people to the number of twenty-six. 

21. Following her two sensational trials, Miss Holman had come to Rose Valley earlier in 
the roar to enroll in an acting course conducted by Deeter. When word of her whereabouts 
reached the press, the theater received a great deal ~f publicity, most of it unwelcome. Belle 
Carpenter was her second role with Hedgerow. 

22. Dreiser provided a Sunday-morning divertissement by bathing au naturel on the Esherick 
lawn (Memoirs, pp. 337, 338). 

23. Reviews appeared in the July 2, 1934, editions of the Inquirer, Record, Evening Bulletin, 
Evening Ledger, and Daily News. Robert Garland reported on a later performance in the 
New York World-Telegram for August 20, 1934. Most reviewers of Winesburg er 1 
referred to Barton as co-author, the result, perhaps, of the earlier collaboration And "s 
acknowledgments in Plays make no mention of him. 

24. Unsigned review, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, July 2, 1934. 

2 Leslie Chrismer, “Books and Authors,”” Chester (Pa.) Times, August 15, 1934. 

. Conversation with Jasper Deeter, September 21, 1957. At the opening of Scene IV 

(Plays, p. 59), two teen-age Mtr ny | boys are trying to work up the courage to call Louise 
Trunion from her house. “Seth,” asks Fred, “did you ever have a piece?” 
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Considerations of decency aside, Winesburg supplies grounds for 
the critics’ reservations. Such qualities as it shares with other works 
by Anderson—structural looseness, repetitiousness, the absence of in- 
dividualized dialogue, the reliance on indirection—would be more 
obvious on the stage than in print, where they are often redeemed by 
his ability to create mood and atmosphere, an ability which did not 
satisfactorily serve him in the play. The plotlessness of the tales works 
little damage to their combined merit; but in trying to construct a 
firmer plot for the dramatic version, Anderson increased the com- 
plexity rather than the strength. “I find my weakness in playwriting 
to be the structure,” he told Laurence Stallings, to whom he sent a copy 
of Winesburg just after the play opened (Letters, p. 304). One won- 
ders what would have resulted if Stallings or, perhaps, Maxwell Ander- 
son had acted as collaborator. A gifted writer for whom the drama 
was a familiar medium might have turned out a play commensurate 
with Our Town or the dramatized Look Homeward, Angel. Ander- 
son’s script has the requisite potential, but its force is largely latent. 
It must be remembered, however, that Christopher Sergel’s 1958 
dramatization of Winesburg had little success with the critics. Are 
the tales inherently unsuited for the stage, or could the right dramatist 
make them into a cogent and enduring play? The question remains 
unanswered. 

Winesburg made an average record at Hedgerow. Active in re- 
pertory for three years, it was given forty-one performances: twenty- 
two in 1934; nine in 1935; and ten in 1936. The average play at Hedge- 
row was staged thirty-one times between 1923 and 1952. Winesburg 
grossed $3352.41, an average of $81.77 a performance. The theater's 
average gross per performance for all plays was $84.70 in 1934, $99.36 
in 1935, and $86.19 in 1936, but the figure for 1935 is abnormally high 
because the company toured extensively in that year. Hedgerow’s 
comprehensive average gross per performance between 1923 and 1952 
was $86.86. In the thirties the theater paid most of its playwrights 
royalties of five percent of the gross, which would have brought An- 
derson $167.60 for the three years. On rare occasions, authors re- 
ceived a maximum ten percent. During its period on Hedgerow’s 
stage, Winesburg competed with forty-nine other plays, including 
works by Shaw, Chekhov, Shakespeare, Susan Glaspell, Ibsen, Strind- 
berg, Moliére, O’Neill, Dreiser, O’Casey, Lynn Riggs, and Molnar. 
Winesburg came at a very active and distinguished period in the 
theater’s history. 

Pleased as he had been with the play’s first performance, Anderson 
was even more enthusiastic a year later. “I am at Hedgerow working 
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on a new play,”*’ he wrote Dreiser in May, 1935. “Saw The Tragedy 
last night and was bowled over.** It’s gorgeous, beautiful, direct. 
It is really much stronger . . . than the things the Theatre Union are 
doing. .. . And, Ted, the Winesburg is a million miles ahead of what 
it was when you saw it. Jesus, if some producer had the guts to take 
these two things and put them on in New York, he'd upset the town, 
and that’s a fact” (Letters, pp. 315, 316). 

But no New York producer wanted Winesburg in 1935 or, despite 
the efforts made to place it, has wanted it since. Lacking the skilled 
collaborator who might have made it a Broadway success, Anderson 
had to rest content with what the Hedgerow Theatre had done for the 
play and for himself, as a playwright and as aman. That he thought 
this a great deal is abundantly evident. On his return to Virginia 
after the premiére, he had written Jasper Deeter: “All of the depres- 
sion I am sure you felt in me the last day or two was completely due 
to weariness, loss of sleep, continual thinking night and day about the 
play. Now it stays in my mind sharp and clear as a kind of picture I 
dreamed of when I began writing it. All of this, Jap, I do attribute 
largely to you. I do not believe I am going to strike much of your 
kind of sensitive, intelligent appreciation” (Letters, p. 305). In his 
remaining six years, Anderson did not. 

Joun C. WENTz 





27. Never completed, it was entitled They Shall Be Free and based, Anderson told a friend, 
on “the same theme as the novel Poor White, but different . ” fhetters . 318). 

28. The —, — of the Erwin Piscator adaptation of Dreiser's novel, translated 
from the German ise Campbell, Dreiser’s d Hedgerow’s twelfth 
season on April 20, Pa5° An outstanding ,Hedgerow success, the play was performed 110 times, 
most recently in 1948. The present writer’s memory sustains Anderson’s enthusiasm. 














ELIOT AND KIERKEGAARD: 
“THE MEANING OF HAPPENING” 
IN THE COCKTAIL PARTY 


“All that I could hope to make you understand 

Is only events: not what has happened. 

And people to whom nothing has ever happened 

Cannot understand the unimportance of events.” 

Harry, The Family Reunion 
(The Complete Poems and Plays, p. 234). 
SOMETHING HAS HAPPENED to Harry; it has brought him back to 
Wishwood, and it has made him passionate, reiterative, and inscrut- 
able. He would like to tell his story, but does not yet know it fully 
himself. Agatha knows what the story is not and what in general 
Harry will do: “What we have written is not a story of detection,/Of 
crime and punishment, but of sin and expiation” (p. 275). The 
chorus intones its own complaint at the end of the play: “We do not 
know what we are doing” and “We do not know much about thinking” 
(p. 291). We ask with them, we whose lives like Gerald’s are “a 
continual impact of external events” (p. 234), “What is the meaning 
of happening?” (p. 291). Violet appeals to Amy, “What has hap- 
pened?” (p. 286). Everyone wants to know: some realize the ‘unim- 
portance of events,’ some do not; but those who know ‘what has hap- 
pened,’ like Harry, apparently cannot reveal it, and pass in and out 
of the lives of others mysteriously, without regard for event or con- 
sequence. Are they about their Father’s business? 

The Family Reunion was T. S. Eliot’s first effort to write for the 
popular stage, and it bears the signs of his inexperience as well as of 
the urgency he felt to define his kind of action in the distinction be- 
tween happening and event. In one adjuration after another Harry 
instructs his family, his friends, and presumably the audience. But his 
effect is minor, for we all want to know a little more of what happened 
to Harry, and ‘what is the meaning of happening.’ With Charles we 
feel that we “could understand, if [we] were told it” (p. 288), and 
Eliot himself, it appears, was dissatisfied with The Family Reunion. 
Like any old ‘possum, he knew more than what he was telling, but like 
most playwrights he preferred an audience which understood him. 
“We had the experience but missed the meaning.” 

The Cocktail Party is the next in a progressively more ‘theatrical’ 
series of plays; that is, it has more of the obvious and less of the 
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mysterious, more of the familiar and less of the esoteric. There are 
no murders, deaths, furies, or choruses. Unfortunately, if sympathetic 
and serious critics are any indication, there has been no great increase 
in the comprehension of Eliot’s audiences. This conversion of the con- 
ventional practices of the modern stage has been judged a failure for 
the wrong reasons, drawn praise for the wrong things, and has been 
analyzed by the very standards Eliot discards. We have to know what 
happens in this, the best of Eliot’s plays, since it is clear that it is not 
what seems to be happening. Neither drawing-room nor bedroom 
encloses this action. We can begin, then, by the radical—and, one 
hopes, not by the merely ingenious or fashionable—step of going to 
the man who more than any other has stimulated contemporary re- 
ligious speculation, Sgren Kierkegaard. His description of despair— 
of moral and spiritual acts—will establish, if not a conventional locale, 
then the specifying terms for what happens in The Cocktail Party. 

The formula for all despair, Kierkegaard says in The Sickness Unto 
Death, is to despair over oneself, which is the despair to will to be rid 
of oneself. There are two forms of despair and one counterfeit form 
which properly speaking is not despair at all. Thus, improperly speak- 
ing, one is in despair at not willing to be a self. A man may be happy, 
secure, respected. His despair, improperly so called because it is 
unconscious, is the measure of his spirituality; he is as though dead, 
unaware—not dying the death, knowing death, but as though dead, 
not knowing death, a whited sepulchre. The formula for despair— 
the despair to will to be rid of oneself—is properly expressed in two 
forms; one may go from either to the other analytically or in actuality. 
The two forms are to despair at not willing to be oneself and to despair 
at willing to be oneself. There is a seeming contradiction, whose 
resolution can be enlightening, between the formula and the second 
form: between ‘despair to will to be rid of oneself and “despair at 
willing to be oneself.’ The resolution proceeds as follows: to despair 
at willing to be oneself is to despair at willing to be the self which one 
is not. To will to be what one is not, is to will to tear the self from the 
Power which constituted it, before which it is constituted. This 
Power, the stronger, compels one to be the self which one does not 
will to be, and so it may be said that in willing to be oneself, one, in 
fact, wills to be rid of oneself; one has willed, by chance, to be other 
than oneself. Man is compelled to be a self, but despairingly wills to 
be a self which he is not; he wills to be rid of himself. All despair, in 
turn, may be reduced to this second form. 

This rendering of Kierkegaard may clarify the significance of two 
scenes in The Cocktail Party which I should like to read in detail. 
Both occur in Act One, the first between Edward and Celia, the second 
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between Edward and Lavinia. The second is Edward's great scene 
and to my mind Eliot’s finest. Its climactic effect, however, is usually 
dissipated by the false expectations of the audience, though even the 
most naive of playgoers will not have failed to notice two features of 
the play which should also by that time have revealed its mode of 
organization. 

The Cocktail Party borrows the conventions of the realistic theater 
—in this case the conventions of the drawing-room comedy of roman- 
tic intrigue—but it is not a realistic play. It rejects the fragmentary 
image of man to which the realistic play gives li#e and criticizes 
through its own idea of action the rationalistic analysis of motive which 
ordinarily moves the realistic plot. Eliot’s intention in the drama, 
as we learn it from his prose as well as his plays, is to display the in- 
adequacies of a wholly secular idea of a theater (Francis Fergusson’s 
terms have become nearly indispensable) and to suggest an alternative, 
one more religious and so more human. Eliot does not disregard the 
contemporary conventions; he ‘converts’ them, though not, I think, in 
the Euripedean fashion which his own words have suggested. The 
comings and goings of the first act—the absurd behavior and gossip 
of the cocktail-party crowd, the tigers that are not there, Lady Klootz’s 
son who could hear bats, Julia’s portentous chatter, Alex’s incom- 
petence, the unknown, unwanted, Unidentified, but absolutely neces- 
sary Guest—these elements destroy the rationality of the theater of 
realism. They are meant to suggest the triviality, the tawdriness of 
its characterizations and the mechanization of its plots through their 
juxtaposition in the audience’s mind with its expectations based on 
other experiences in the theater. That these seeming irrationalities 
have a place in the real action, that there is a real plot, a ‘movement of 
the psyche,’ remains, of course, to be seen. 

The second anomalous feature, related to the first in that it also 
offends the expectation based on rationalistic analyses of action, is 
that the main choice of the play, Edward’s decision to take Lavinia 
back, is made very early in the play and made, furthermore, some- 
how without an exertion of his own power, or rather of any power of 
which he is conscious. He discovers that he wants her back; the Un- 
identified Guest has nothing to do with this decision except to make 
Edward enunciate an awareness of it. Such an act violates the rational- 
istic sequence of cause and effect displayed in the theater of realism. 
The theory of the psyche to which the realistic dramatist is committed 
would insist at this point upon a motivation: Edward is really benevo- 
lent or neurotic, a child-man, frustrated in career or impotent in love; 
he is fundamentally sound and has only strayed from the path of 
middle-class virtue temporarily; he is the victim of a repressive up- 
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bringing or vicious institutions. The ingenuity of the creator of the 
realistic plot is infinite. But Edward's decision is not ‘explained’; he 
does not understand it himself, and it is here that Eliot locates the 
plot of The Cocktail Party: Edward's understanding of his decision. 

The experience of Edward Chamberlayne is of another order than 
the logical and the ethical, as Kierkegaard would have it, to say nothing 
of what is currently the ‘rational.’ The ‘plot’ of The Cocktail Party 
is the movement of Edward’s soul from a despair at not willing to be 
oneself, through a despair at willing to be oneself, toward a regaining 
of health, an acceptance of his self before the Power which constituted 
it. The three actions corresponding to these stages occur in the afore- 
mentioned scene at the end of Act One when Edward wills not to be 
himself; in Act Two, at the psychiatrist’s, when Edward despairs at 
willing to be himself; and in the first part of Act Three when Edward 
and Lavinia are united in their common mediocrity. An earlier stage, 
alluded to during Edward's conversation with Celia in the middle of 
Act One, corresponds to Kierkegaard’s description of the false despair 
at not willing to be a self at all. Edward’s is a progress, of which 
we have the most significant portion, into spirituality. The measure 
of this spirituality is the degree of Edward’s awareness of self. 

Two images of despair appear in two passages spoken by Edward 
after Lavinia has returned and when Edward despairs at not willing 
to be himself. He refuses to assume the identity created by Lavinia, 
as he thinks. The images are those of the door and of the python- 
octopus. The passages are short and should be before us: 

There was a door 

And I could not open it. I could not touch the handle. 

Why could I not walk out of my prison? 

What is hell? Hell is oneself, 

Hell is alone, the other figures in it 

Merely projections. There is nothing to escape from 

And nothing to escape to. One is always alone (p. 342). 

At this point we know that Edward has emerged from the stage of 
counterfeit despair in which we found him at the beginning of the 
play. Now he is aware of the self, the inescapable self, but he recoils 
from it and wills to be rid of it. He does not will to be himself be- 
cause he imagines it to be Lavinia’s creation. He refuses, shortly after 
the lines quoted above, to go to a doctor because he is afraid that 
Lavinia will see the doctor first and tell Reilly about him “from your 
point of view.” The whole complex of thought and emotion is in- 
tensified in a passage which now follows closely. Edward says: 


O God, O God, if I could return to yesterday 
Before I thought that I had made a decision. 
What devil left the door on the latch 
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For these doubts to enter? And then you came back, you 
The angel of destruction—just as I felt sure. 

In a moment, at your touch, there is nothing but ruin. 

O God, what have I done? The python. The octopus. 
Must I become after al! what you would make me (p. 343)? 


To recapitulate the significance of the earlier image: the door is an 
opening, an escape out of the self, but escape is impossible. Edward 
must (we return to his outward predicament) accept Lavinia; it is 
apparent that he has been shocked into his new awareness by the con- 
clusion of his affair with Celia. The intensity of his recognition, the 
growth of his awareness, and his passage into the true forms of despair 
are climaxed in the images of the python and the octopus—images of 
constriction—which burst from him as he wills not to be that self 
which he feels Lavinia has created. He projects in a sense a pseudo- 
self to account for his unwillingness. 

It is essential, according to Kierkegaard’s analysis, that the self 
in its growth feel itself as constituted before a Power, and there are 
many suggestions of powers other than the visible in The Cocktail 
Party, powers controlled though not originated by the Presences of 
Julia, Alex, and Reilly. These are the appearances, in the world of 
the cocktail party, of the Power which Kierkegaard describes and 
which Edward begins to feel during his conversation in Act One with 
Celia, when we see Edward’s awareness begin to develop: 

I see that my life was determined long ago 

And that the struggle to escape from it 

Is only a make-believe, a pretence 

That what is, is not, or could be changed. 

The self that can say ‘I want this—or want that’— 

The self that wills—he is a feeble creature; 

He has to come to terms in the end 

With the obstinate, the tougher self; who does not speak, 

Who never talks, who cannot argue; 

And who in some men may be the guardian— 

But in men like me, the dull, implacable, 

The indomitable spirit of mediocrity. 

The willing self can contrive the disaster 

Of this unwilling partnership—but can only flourish 

In submission to the rule of the stronger partner (p. 326). 
Edward is here elaborating the distinction between the counterfcit 
self and the real self which corresponds to the distinction between 
counterfeit and real despair (we remember that true despair is the 
measure of spirituality, the way to salvation). In Edward’s terms the 
willing self shapes an image of itself through the determinations of 
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desire; it does not seek to be itself truly. The ‘tougher self,’ the oc- 
casion for true despair and so for growth and awareness, is in a special 
sense, except for some people (Celia is one), a mediocrity, but a medi- 
ocrity understood as a spiritual category, the human condition. Celia, 
who has some remarkable powers herself, tells Edward the truth im- 
mediately after his speech. She has looked at him and heard him, 
but it was “only the noise of an insect.” She “listened for your heart, 
your blood;/And saw only a beetle the size of a man. . . .” Her recogni- 
tion is clearer than Edward’s. His spiritual progress must be slower 
and less spectacular than hers, for, having undergone a similar shock, 
Celia recognizes a transcendent order and, consequently, the limita- 
tions of the human; Celia suddenly perceives Edward's ‘bad faith, 
his inauthenticity, his counterfeit despair. The extent and rapidity 
of Celia’s change is made clear shortly after when she takes leave of 
her friends. She must be “going away”—to the sanatorium, as we later 
learn, and thence to her martyrdom. 

Eliot’s rejection of the structure of the realistic play constitutes a 
statement of meaning; by adapting certain conventions, he hopes to 
create new habits of thought and feeling. The ordinary three-act 
structure, with its delayed climaxes and arranged recognitions, is 
the most obvious and in some respects the most serious of the realistic 
conventions which Eliot converts. For by the end of Act One we are 
given the ‘plot’; Edward’s progress will not be continued in second-act 
complications and third-act resolutions. His visit to the psychiatrist 
is a step to greater awareness, the experience of a new form of despair, 
and the gain in spirituality is recorded in the domesticity of the third 
act. All else in the play coheres only as it conditions Edward's spiritual. 
progress. 

Edward comes to Harcourt-Reilly with his awareness of the “death 
of the spirit”; he feels that he cannot live with his decision. Edward 
wills to be a self by retiring to the sanatorium, but before a stronger 
Power figured in the person of Harcourt-Reilly (who we learn later 
does not understand fully what he does) is forced to see that this act 
and this imagined self are false. His despair, his suffering as it ap- 
pears to him, makes him incapable of action. In this scene Edward is 
portrayed as having passed out of the form of despair symbolized by 
the python-octopus, when he had not willed to be a self; now he wills 
to be a self, but that willing too is the subject of despair. It is “the 
most difficult of all tasks,” Kierkegaard says in his Concluding Un- 
scientific Postscript, “to be subjective,” to be “what one already is,” 
“because every human being has a strong natural bent and passion 
to become something more and different” (p. 116). Edward is not 
to be healed, as Celia will be, at the sanatorium. His sickness unto 
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death will prepare him for another kind of recovery. He must join 
Lavinia, who reflects his true self, who is his only means of healing 
and salvation. Edward wills to be rid of his self in the sanatorium, 
and in acquiescence to Harcourt-Reilly’s refusal, he sees, even before 
Lavinia, who is much better at practical matters, that they must “make 
the best of a bad job,” that they must accept their mediocre, unloving, 
and unlovable selves. Then in Act Three, Edward and Lavinia give 
another cocktail party. 

This party is controlled as the first is not. Although the guests ar- 
rive early, their appearance is understandable, as it is not in the first 
act, where the people who arrived were those whom Edward had not 
been able to inform that the party had been called off. We move from 
disorder and unintelligibility to order and meaning; there is healing 
in the recognition of sickness, peace in the realm of the contingent. 
The story of Celia, which is told after we are given a picture of Ed- 
ward and Lavinia in their mutual tolerance and in their common medi- 
ocrity, discloses that Peter Quilpe may have possibilities, and even in 
California, in the movie industry, where the technique of degradation 
practiced in the theater of realism has been carried to its anti-human 
extreme, Harcourt-Reilly has connections. Even in California, whose 
shores mark the limits and whose suburbs bring the death of human 
desire, Peter may learn from Celia’s example. 

The final act of The Cocktail Party concludes Eliot’s representa- 
tion of despair as the measure of awareness, of sickness as the poten- 
tiality of salvation. (Certain rare characters reveal the actualization in 
their lives: Celia is immolated near an ant-hill. These saints cannot 
be the subject of a dramatic representation, and for this reason we 
are only told of her end. For this reason, Celia’s responses to Harcourt- 
Reilly’s remarks are mysterious even to him.) Edward and Lavinia 
confront themselves in each other and in their despair, if we take the 
tone of this scene as an indication of their spiritual predicament, will at 
last know health. The progress is over, though not complete. Not 
only does the self, in relating itself to itself (again, Kierkegaard’s 
phrasing) pass between forms of despair, but it also must pass in an 
indescribable complexity of movement between various stages of 
awareness. The question we must ask is, “Has this movement been 
represented in an ‘action’?” That is, has the meaning of the play, its con- 
tent in the most profound sense, been given form and concrete expres- 
sion? The answer, substantiated by many admiring but reserved com- 
ments on Eliot’s plays, is that they are remarkably interesting failures. 

The matter may be put in this way: the audience is to observe the 
shadow of the kind of action it expects while another action is de- 
veloped. The ‘happening’ is to expose the ‘event’ and reveal its in- 
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significance. In The Family Reunion, however, the meaning remained 
undramatized when, surrounded by the conventions of the domestic 
tragedy, Harry can only leave the stage of overt action behind. He 
has nothing to do. His expiation occurs off-stage, and his criticism of 
the empty activity of his relatives who are stock characters in the 
theater of realism, though highly instructive, is merely stated. In 
The Cocktail Party, there is a closer approximation between event and 
idea; we are interested in Edward’s development, and Eliot’s greater 
facility with theatrical conventions is obvious enough in the attention 
which the common audience gives to the play. In The Confidential 
Clerk, Eliot lowers the spiritual temperature in a patent effort to re- 
unify experience; there is no longer that uncertain separation between 
outward event and interior action that confuses the audiences of the 
first two plays. The result is often an exercise in dullness if not 
vacuity, despite the fine scene between Colby and Lucasta in Act 
Two, for the theme has become commonplace: Colby, the parish 
organist, is even less interesting than the Edward Chamberlayne of 
the third act. The Elder Statesman appears to me even more an un- 
successful excursion into clichés of action, character, and language, in 
spite of comments (by now overt) on love, loneliness, identity, and 
guilt. The Cocktail Party lies between Murder in the Cathedral and 
this recent play, having some of the prophetic as well as some of the 
ordinary. 

The dimension of human experience which Eliot succeeds in bring- 
ing to the stage only in parts of The Cocktail Party does not survive 
Edward’s inactivity or the randomness of event in that play. Colby’s 
decision, on the other hand, and his acceptance of the mediocre are 
contained within a sequence of events which is coherent and conven- 
tional, but the environment of the comedy of mistaken or hidden 
identity seems to have sapped his spiritual energy as well as reduced 
the meaning of his act. Eliot discovered in Murder in the Cathe- 
dral and The Family Reunion, I believe, that it was as dangerous to 
spiritualize action as to rationalize it; he may or may not have dis- 
covered in parts of The Cocktail Party and in The Confidential Clerk 
and The Elder Statesman that the ordinary temperament, the mediocre 
without its spiritual implications, the contentment which is merely 
average (even if seen in a public figure), engage us only weakly in 
whatever movement of the psyche they motivate or conclude. 


Tuomas Hanzo 











THE CASE FOR HARLEQUIN: A 
FOOTNOTE ON SHAW’S 
DRAMATIC METHOD 


In 1950, the year of Bernard Shaw’s death, no less than three 
major plays by Shaw and a bill of three of his one-act plays! were 
performed by professional companies in London’s West End. In the 
same season there were no revivals of French farce or nineteenth cen- 
tury melodrama, and, despite the existence of more than a dozen the- 
aters suitable for the staging of musical comedy, only three Christmas 
pantomimes? were offered. To the theater historian and Shavian schol- 
ar alike, the above statistics reflect a problem, for as Shaw’s plays be- 
come fixed in the repertoire of dramatic classics, plays and styles of 
production likely to have influenced Shaw are disappearing, some 
vanishing entirely, some playing to smaller audiences yearly. Time is 
working against the historian who would like to compare Shaw’s plays 
with theatrical forms which constituted the popular theater .of nine- 
teenth century Ireland and England, a milieu wholly familiar to Shaw 
and obviously a major influence upon his work. 

For the American who seeks to understand the methods and sources 
of Shaw, the problem is even more acute. Whereas he may have access 
to records of French farce performed in this country, and whereas the 
tradition of melodrama is almost as long as that of England, the Boxing 
Night spectacles are all but unknown; attempts to import English 
pantomime were largely met with bewilderment and indifference, and 
the experiments soon abandoned. How then is the American to 
understand the nature of English pantomime, how is he to see that 
such an understanding is of value in approaching Shaw’s plays? 

Bernard Shaw was born and grew up in a century and society with 
at least four strong theatrical traditions: those of Shakespearian re- 
vivals, of French farce adapted and translated into English, of melo- 
drama, and of Christmas pantomime. All of these elements had their 
influence on Shaw’s life, on his critical writings, and on his plays. 
They formed a tradition in which Shaw could shape his own plays, or 
against which he could pit his dramatic methods, thereby gaining an 
advantage by the resulting contrasts. Of the four traditions, only 
one will be discussed here, that of the Christmas pantomime, the least 
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regarded of possible influences, for pantomime is viewed by all but 
the specialist with the same patronizing tolerance accorded not “fine 
art” but “folk art” in any country. The pantomime is an unsophisti- 
cated, comparatively naive art, but it was a part of the popular 
theatrical tradition of Shaw’s lifetime, as important to the average 
theater-goer then as the televised variety show or monthly “spectacu- 
lar” is to today’s home viewer. 

In discussing Shaw’s association with pantomime material, I will 
cite any biographical facts which suggest attendance at Christmas 
pantomimes or familiarity with the pantomime tradition, as well as 
reviews written by Shaw during his years as drama critic for The 
Saturday Review. I will also examine Shaw’s plays for evidence re- 
flecting the pantomime and lastly I will try to demonstrate that a few 
of Shaw’s plays employed the devices and techniques of pantomime to 
further his own purposes. 

A word of warning may be necessary at this point. What follows 
should demonstrate Shaw’s serious preoccupation with pantomime, yet 
his total use of pantomime material was slight. What follows, there- 
fore, is a footnote, and only a footnote, which may be occasionally use- 
ful in determining Shaw's method as a dramatist. 

Before citing specific material which establishes Shaw’s interest in 
pantomime, it may be useful to state the conditions for a typical 
pantomime, if one may be said to have existed, and to identify certain 
elements which were common to many Christmas pantomimes pro- 
duced after 1805; emphasis placed upon these elements may have 
varied from generation to generation, a talented performer may have 
reshaped certain aspects to his own abilities, or advances in stage 
technology may have altered methods; but the basic ingredients re- 
mained. Furthermore, it was Shaw’s knowledge of them and his 
confidence that his audience would recognize and accept them that 
led to his onetime frequent recourse to pantomime lore and techniques. 

The Christmas pantomime known to nineteenth century England 
bore no resemblance to the silent expressive mime practiced today by 
Marcel Marceau or Jacques Tati but was, rather, a medley of children’s 
fables, topical satire, farce, music, and spectacle demanding the full re- 
sources of the stage. Requisite to each pantomime were two distinct 
sections separated by an equally distinct “transformation scene.” The 
first section was usually that of a dramatized child’s nursery tale or 
apocryphal episode of English history often expanded to include a 
pair of lovers, a comically blundering rival to the young man, an older 
parent, or guardian, and a comic servant. It was this section that 
gave the pantomime its plot. Most of the characters of the Mother 
Goose stories: Puss in Boots, Jack and the Bean Stalk, Jack the Giant 
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Killer, Jack and Jill, as well as Mother Goose herself found their way 
into pantomimes along with characters from the more adult classics, 
including Robinson Crusoe, Aladdin, Don Quixote, Hudibras, and the 
Children-lost-in-the-wood. Some of them, notably Puss in Boots, 
Aladdin, Dick Whittington, and Bluebeard, were used in numberless 
versions.* 

The other important section of the pantomime, the harlequinade, 
varied appreciably in length as pantomime spanned the century, but 
its ingredients remained a constant. Four characters were essential to 
the harlequinade: Clown, Pantaloon, Columbine, and Harlequin. In 
successive scenes Clown attempted practical jokes, often with Panta- 
loon or Harlequin as his victims, but he was, often as not, caught in 
his own snares. His routine was originally sketched out by the first 
Clown, Joseph Grimaldi, who dominated pantomime from 1805 to 1823, 
and who evolved a pattern of jokes, stage business, magic tricks, and 
absurd stage costumes which became expected of clowns who followed. 
Of equal if not greater importance was Harlequin. Not only 
did he give his name to the harlequinade, but he alone was empowered 
with the capacity for stage magic which gave him control of all other 
characters appearing on stage, even to the point of conducting trans- 
formations. Completing Harlequin’s traditional costume of a tightly 
fitting suit printed in a colorful diamond pattern and trimmed with 
spangles was his “bat,” a short sword-like object which served the dual 
purpose of club and magic wand. With his bat Harlequin effected 
many exciting and bewildering scenic changes before the eyes of 
the audience. A flourish of the bat and drops flew aloft, or fairies sus- 
pended on flylines hovered above the stage, wheelbarrows turned into 
coaches, and banquets arose from a bare stage. 

Between the efforts of Clown and Harlequin the harlequinade was 
an unashamed tumult. Clown would assault comic policemen, throw 
a dog or cat into a meat grinder and extract sausages, steal and con- 
sume food with gluttonous pleasure, butter stairs for others to slip up- 
on, and in general wreak comic havoc. While Clown sought his own 
amusements, Harlequin and Columbine would pursue one another in 
a graceful ballet or race to escape capture by Pantaloon. Their 
activities were punctuated by a series of unusual entrances and exits, 
often through seemingly solid scenery. Harlequin, in particular, 
would effect his escapes by great leaps that would take him through 
traps concealed in the set. These leaps were an element as essential 
as Harlequin’s bat and magical powers. Eventually Clown exhausted 
his repertoire, and Harlequin and Columbine achieved some sort of 
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rapport or defeated the efforts of Clown and Pantaloon. The harle- 
quinade, and with it the pantomime, was at an end. 

Uniting the first section of the pantomime with the harlequinade 
was the “transformation scene.” The transformation scene custom- 
arily occurred at a point when the plot of the nursery tale had reached 
an apparent impasse: the lovers were quarrelling or thwarted by 
parents or rival suitors. At this point a character friendly to the 
lovers, perhaps a fairy queen or Mother Goose herself, intervened 
and, before the eyes of the audience, transformed the characters of 
the children’s fable into the characters of the harlequinade. The 
preposterous rival suitor became Clown, the principal girl Columbine, 
the antagonistic father or guardian Pantaloon, and the young lover 
Harlequin, who was then invested with his magic bat. Other char- 
acters became comic policemen, shopkeepers, or whatever character 
type was necessary to serve as foil to Clown or Harlequin. 

The transformation was distinct: besides being a visual surprise, it 
afforded something of a pause, a gathering of strength for the comic 
orgy to follow. The language, usually to this point suitable ragged 
prose, changed to doggerel couplets as a fairy queen, allegorical 
personage, or stage god appeared to assign roles for the harlequinade: 

Allegorical border descends representing Peace linked with Art 
and Science. 

cENtus. With Art and Science, long may Peace appear 

Whilst Progress brings Improvement every year. 

ANTIQUITY. And now, for fun—the oldest here enjoys 

A hearty laugh as much as little boys. 
Fair Alice, as this privilege is mine, 
Appear at once as graceful Columbine. 
(Change Alice to Columbine ) 
GENIus. Our merry Monarch shall tonight begin 
A new career as spangled Harlequin. 
(Change Charles the Second to Harlequin) 
centus. And as some crosses might your progress chafe, 
This wand through your wanderings shall keep you safe. 
ANTIQUITY. Now, then, Antiquity demands his boon: 
Dame Durden hence be tottering Pantaloon! 
(Change Dame Durden to Pantaloon) 
I'll make this knight—who much demands our pity, 
A witty antic—not an antic witty (antiquity) 
So as of old our Christmas revels crown— 
A comic, capering, true Grimaldi clown! 
(Change Hudibras to Clown) 


GENIUs. A small improvement I'll suggest tonight— 
Accept Squire Ralpho as attendant Sprite. 

ANTIQUITY. Revive the pantomimic fun of yore 

Genius. And add improvements to the ancient store. 
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ANTIQUITY. Unpack your mutual stock of bats and blunders. 
GENIus. And now for Wit, Waggeries, and Wonders. 
(Harlequin commences )* 


The pantomime, with its strange fusion of elements described above, 
outlines the ideal, something rarely achieved in Shaw's time, for the 
harlequinade was often used as a medium for advertisements: Clown 
and Harlequin threw candy to the audience while they mentioned the 
local merchants responsible for this treat, or their dialogue was studded 
with the names of shops and services. Nevertheless, the harlequinade 
continued as a tradition, introduced by the transformation scene and 
terminated with another scene of equal splendor in which the char- 
acter who had originally instigated the transformation effected a rec- 
onciliation among the harlequinade characters and prepared them to 
return to their original dramatic roles. The latter transformation was 
usually implied rather than performed, but the audiences were pre- 
pared to expect the completion of a cycle, a completion that indicated 
an end to the entire pantomime. 

Shaw’s earliest theatrical experience brought him into contact with 
pantomime: 

From my birth in 1856 to my Hegira to London in 1876, I lived 
in Dublin. . . . There were two theatres: The Queens, which was 
then not respectable (I visited, at most, twice, perhaps only once), 
and the old Theatre Royal .. . which maintained a stock company 
to support the stars who came to Dublin on their touring circuits, 
and to perform the Christmas pantomime... . 

At my first visit to the theatre I saw on the same evening Tom 
Taylor’s three-act drama Plot and Passion followed by a complete 
Christmas pantomime, with a couple of farces as hors d’oeuvre.® 

On another occasion, Shaw elaborated on this experience: 

The first play I ever saw . .. was Tom Taylor's Plot and Passion. 
It .was followed by Puss and [sic] Boots, a full length Christmas 
pantomime; and in it, too, the fairy queen was a real fairy and 
the policeman a real policeman deliciously shot into several pieces 
b the clown. The roller skaters who crashed together in the mid- 
dle of the stage and disappeared shrieking down the grave-trap 
were to me real sportsmen on real ice.® 
There is no other evidence that Shaw had any further contact with 

pantomime in Dublin, nor can it be said for sure that he saw London 
pantomime at any point after his arrival until he began work as 
music critic for The World’ and later as drama critic for The Saturday 
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Review. His reviews for both publications show him to have seriously 
considered the methods and style of pantomime. As documents re- 
lating to the history of pantomime they are significant, for they 
represent the few extant serious comments upon the musical scoring 
of pantomime. Furthermore, the reviews clearly express Shaw's ac- 
ceptance of the basic pantomime conventions: its structure, charac- 
ters, and routines, and his recognition in the public at large of a 
similar unquestioning acceptance. The first of his full length panto- 
mime reviews for The Saturday Review reflects Shaw’s enjoyment of 
this theatrical form as well as a familiarity with its tradition: 


When the Superior Person—myself, for instance—takes it upon 
himself to disparage . . . Christmas pantomime as the mere silli- 
nesses and levities of the theatre, let him not forget that but for 
them our players would have no mimetic or plastic training, and 
the art of the stage machinist, the costumier, the illusionist scene- 
painter would be extinct. 

.. . As it happens, being no great pantomime-goer, I never saw 
one of Mr. Oscar Barrett's pantomimes until I went to Aladdin; so 
I am perhaps unwittingly disparaging his achievements when I 
say that it is the best modern Christmas pantomime I have ever 
seen. Not that it is by any means faultless. It is much too long, 
even for the iron nerves of childhood. The first part alone would 
be a very ample and handsome entertainment. But if thirteen 
changes and a transformation are de rigeur, the surfeit might be 
lightened by a little cutting. .. . 

. .. Mr. Barrett does not consider the transformation scene and 
harlequinade out of date. His transformation scene is very pretty; 
and the harlequinade is of the kind I can remember when the 
institution was in full decay about twenty-five years ago.§ That 
is, the old woman and the swell have disappeared; the policeman 
has no part; the old window trap, through which everybody 
jumped head foremost except the pantaloon (who muffed it), 
is not used; the harlequin and the columbine do not dance; and 
the clown neither burns people with a red hot poker nor knocks 
at the baker’s door and then lies down across the threshold to 
trip him up as he comes out. But there is a clown, who acts 
extensively as an advertisement agent, and plays the pilgrim’s 
march from Tannhaiiser on the trombone until a hundred-ton 
weight is dropped on his head. His jokes, you see, are faithful 
. the old clowny tradition in being twenty-five years out of 

a 


A year later, Shaw made known his dislike of an inferior production 





8. This retrospective glance suggests that Shaw was attending pantomimes in the early 
1870’s. The review above was written in 1897. A similar comment is found in a review of 
T. W. Robertson’s Caste which Shaw wrote in the same year: “Captain Hawtrey may look very 
natural now . . . but he began by being a very near relation of the old stage ‘swell,’ who pulled 
his moustache, held a single eyeglass between his brow and cheekbone, said ‘Haw, haw’ and 
“By Jove,’ and appeared in every jharlequinade in a pair of white trousers which were blacked 


by the of his boots. 
‘ Bernard Shaw, Our Theatres in the Nineties (London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 
1932), Il, 21-27. 
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of Babes in the Wood and offered the following suggestion to its 


producer: 

If I were Mr. Collins, I should reduce the first four scenes to one 

short one, and get some person with a little imagination, some 

acquaintance with the story of The Babes in the Wood, and at 
least a rudimentary faculty for amusing people, to write the dia- 
logue for it. I would get Messrs. Leno and Campbell to double 
the parts of the robbers with those of the babes, and so to make 
the panorama scene tolerable. I should reduce the second part 
to the race course scene, which is fairly funny, with just one front 
scene in which full scope might be allowed Mr. Leno’s inspiration, 
and the final transformation. I should either cut the harlequinade 
out, or at the expense of the firms it advertises, pay the audience 
for looking at it... .1° 

The comment above is more than an expression of disappointment; 

it is advice from someone who was himself obviously capable of 

writing an amusing pantomime. 

Even apart from his professional responsibilities, Shaw retained an 
awareness of pantomime, to the extent that it could be the subject or 
flavoring in a letter or the source of a nickname. To Ellen Terry he 
wrote, “Pity me, Ellen: I am going to the pantomime.”! And he 
could wryly comment upon an inept actor he saw while on the con- 
tinent: 

... Charlotte, who will cultivate French acting and who thinks the 

Comédie Francaise the most perfect thing on earth, insisted on my 

going to hear that bellowing donkey, Mounet Sully, as Othello. . . . 

Poor Moony Silly grinned like a fairy queen in a fifth rate panto- 

mime and howled like a newsboy.'” 


Shaw’s nickname, “Joey,” given to him by Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
was also a legacy of the pantomime. First applied by pantomime 
fans to Joseph Grimaldi, “Joey” in time became the friendly appellation 
of all pantomime clowns. 

I would consider the preceding examination of Shaw’s association 
with pantomime, both as a member of the audience and as a critic, of 
small value unless I could further demonstrate that the material of 
pantomime became, at times, of use in constructing his plays. When 
the plays are considered, it is apparent that pantomime references fall 
into two distinct classifications: those which are merely decorative, 
and those uses of pantomime material which are more complex, but 
which, though often muted or disguised, give certain of Shaw’s plays 
a recognizable pantomime structure. 

A lesser use of the pantomime may be noted in the passage de- 
scribing the appearance of Jennifer Dubedat, who is to have “. . . dark 





10. Ibid., III, 282. 
1l. Terry and Shaw, op. cit., p. 201. 
12. Ibid., p. 265. 
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hair, dressed so as to look like hair and not like a bird’s nest or a panta- 
loon’s wig. . . .”28 

In a similarly casual manner, Shaw used music from a pantomime 
for its ironic effect. Larry Doyle, in John Bull's Other Island, for a 
moment made sentimental by his reunion with Nora Reilly, fills a lull 
in the conversation by whistling “an air from Offenbach’s Whitting- 
ton”!4 until the melody eludes him, and he switches to a sentimental 
stage-Irish ballad. The two melodies bring him to his senses, filling 
him with revulsion against his own mawkishness.’® 

Fanny's First Play is Shaw’s longest and, incidentally, his last decora- 
tive use of the pantomime tradition. Shaw first exploits the confusion 
between the poet, Lord Byron, and the author and producer of panto- 
mimes, burlettas, and farces, Henry J. Byron: 

THE COUNT. ... You remember Byron’s words: “I am sure my 

bones would not rest in an English grave. .. . I would not even 

feed her worms if I could help it.” 

SAVOYARD. Did Byron say that? 

THE COUNT. He did sir. 

SAVOYARD. It don’t sound like him. I saw a great deal of him at 

one time. 

THE CouNT. You! But how is that possible? You are too young. 

SAVOYARD. I was quite a lad, of course. But I had a job in the 

original production of Our Boys. 

THE CoUNT. My dear sir, not that Byron. Lord Byron, the poet. 

savoyaRD. Oh I beg your pardon, I thought you were talking 

about the Byron. .. .1° 

Moments later, Shaw again uses the pantomime to illustrate the 
confusion that exists about the play which Fanny is to stage. Apart 
from their usefulness to the play, these comments provide an insight 
into the then current (1911) deterioration of pantomime and to me 
suggest that public indifference to pantomime may have been one 
reason for Shaw to discontinue using its techniques. 

THE COUNT. ... The heroine will be an exquisite Columbine, her 

lover a dainty Harlequin, her father a picturesque Pantaloon, and 

the valet who hoodwinks the father fr brings about the happiness 

of the lovers a grotesque but perfectly tasteful Punchinello or 

Mascarille or Sganarelle. 

SAVOYARD. I see. That makes three men; and the clown and the 

policeman will make five. That's why you wanted five men in the 

company. 

THE COUNT. My dear sir, you don’t suppose I mean that vulgar, 

ugly, silly, senseless, malicious, and destructive thing the harle- 

quinade of a Nineteenth Century English Christmas pantomime! 

What was it after all but a stupid attempt to imitate the success 





13. George Bernard Shaw, The Complete Plays of Bernard Shaw (London: Odhams Press, 
Ltd., The Doctor’s Dilemma, p. 516. 
14. Dick Wh ‘on and His Cat produced at the Alhambra Theater, 1875. 
15. Shaw, ibid., John Bull’s Other Island. f 443. 
16. Shaw, ibid., Fanny’s First Play, p. 652. 
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made by the genius of Grimaldi a hundred years gr My 
daughter does not know of the existence of such a thing. I refer to 
the graceful and charming fantasies of the Italian and French 
stages of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
savoyARD. Oh I beg your pardon. I quite agree that harle- 
uinades are all rot. They've been dropped at all the smart 
a 
Shaw made no attempt to conceal these decorative flourishes from 
his public, choosing rather to disarm his critics by proclaiming his 
sources: 


My stories are the old stories; my characters are the familiar harle- 
quin and columbine, clown and pantaloon (note the harlequin’s 
leap in the third act of Caesar and Cleopatra); my stage tricks and 
suspenses and thrills and jests are the ones in vogue when I was a 
boy, by which time my grandfather was tired of them... . 


and he admitted of himself, “I am a crow who has followed many 
ploughs.”?® 

The scene to which Shaw refers is the one in which Cleopatra, Apol- 
lodorus, Caesar, and Rufio leap from the Pharos into Alexandria 
harbor. If staged as Shaw indicated,’® it requires each character to 
jump from a wall or parapet, probably through a concealed trap, into 
the arms of a waiting stagehand. The intervals between leaps are 
spaced so that an actor may jump, be caught, and clear the trap before 
another follows. Scenes in which Harlequin or the entire comic en- 
tourage, save Clown or Pantaloon, made a grand leap to disappear 
through a seemingly solid set, were common in pantomime and re- 
quired considerable rehearsal and timing. Injuries were not uncom- 
mon.”° Writing a scene in which all characters but Britannus, perhaps 
the play’s Pantaloon, leap and vanish, placed upon Shaw the respon- 
sibility of constructing stage activity that could be safely executed. 
It is reasonable to attribute the success of Caesar’s “Harlequin’s leap” 
to Shaw’s knowledge of the hazards and staging of pantomime. 

But leaps through stage traps rank among Shaw’s minor borrowings 
from the pantomime. More important are four plays built, to varying 
degrees, around variations of the transformation scene and the harle- 
quinade. Evidence for such an assertion is only that which is found in 
the plays themselves, supported by what has already been established 
as Shaw’s conscious use of pantomime materials. It is conjecture, but 
conjecture which I believe to be sufficiently valid, and which provides 
an insight into Shaw’s working methods and adds a possible dimension 
to further study of the plays. 

The first variation on the transformation scene is found in The Man 





17. Ibid., p. 653. 
18. George Bernard Shaw, Three Plays for Puritans (New York: Bretano’s, 1900), Preface, 


P. , 
19. George Bernard Shaw, Compicte Plays, Caesar and Cleopatra, p. 281. 
20. A. E Wilson, op. cit., p. 113. ’ 4 
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of Destiny. It is, by comparison with the plays that follow, rudimen- 
tary, but it establishes a precedent which Shaw was to elaborate upon 
and refine. Toward the final moments of the play, an impasse of 
sorts has been reached: the Lieutenant, having lost the dispatches to 
a “youth” is ordered by Napoleon to recover them or take the con- 
sequences. When Napoleon has gone from the room, the Lady 
intrigues with the innocent Lieutenant, offering to produce her 
“brother” so that he may surrender to the Lieutenant. The Lady 
thereupon leaves the room, to return moments later disguised as a 
French officer. She offers her sword to the Lieutenant, then 


Napoleon gazes at her for a moment thunder-struck; then he seizes 
her by the wrist and drags her roughly to him, looking closely and 
fiercely at her to satisfy himself as to her identity; for now it 
begins to darken rapidly into night, the red glow over the vineyard 
giving way to clear starlight.*4 


What has happened, with some changes, is a transformation scene in 
miniature. The Lady has changed her costume and has reappeared 
on the stage. In man’s dress, she makes an appearance similar to 
pantomime’s principal boy, a role invariably acted by a woman. A 
woman in man’s attire is by no means unique to the pantomime. Be- 
ginning with Restoration revivals of Elizabethan comedies, the 
“britches role” has been a powerful attraction to the svelte actress and 
a constant box office draw in prudish eras; however, during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, particularly after the retirement of 
Madame Vestris, Shakespearian comedy and pantomime offered among 
the few opportunities for an actress to appear in tights. Furthermore, 
the Lady’s reappearance is accompanied by a lighting effect, explained 
as night falling, but nevertheless aiding the transformation. The Man 
of Destiny, then, is Shaw’s first embryonic use of the pantomime struc- 
ture; his progress can be gauged by shifting attention to You Never 
Can Tell, which he wrote a year later. 

If The Man of Destiny is an oversimplification of a pantomime 
element, You Never Can Tell leans toward overcomplication. Through- 
out the first three acts of the play, Walter Boon, the waiter, moves 
carefully, tactfully, among the other characters, advising them and 
effecting meetings. He exists on a purely rational level, able to ac- 
count for every word or action. The fourth act, however, sees the 
simultaneous apotheosis of waiter Boon as the instigator of the trans- 
formation scene and as Harlequin deputized to make further trans- 
formations within the harlequinade. But as a pantomime character 
his power to transform is turned inside out, for whereas most harlequins 
use their stage magic to change rational characters into the abstract 
characters of the harlequinade, waiter Boon 





21. Shaw, op. cit., The Man of Destiny, p. 169. 
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. . . goes into the garden, leading the way under the impression 
that the stranger is following him. The majestic one comes 
straight into the room to the end of the table, where, with impres- 
sive deliberation, he takes off the false nose and the domino, 
rolling the nose in the domino and throwing the bundle on the 
table like a champion throwing down his glove. He is now seen 
to be a tall stout man between forty and fifty. . . .?* 
It soon becomes apparent as the newcomer, lawyer Bohun, speaks, 
that the waiter, without bat or wand, has brought in and transformed 
the play’s clown, a clown who operates in civil dress, not in masquerade 
costume. 
The atmosphere of the harlequinade is further amplified, but almost 
unnecessarily confused by the entrance of Philip and Dolly. 
... a harlequin and a columbine . . . whirl one another into the 
room. The harlequin’s dress is made of lozenges, an inch square, 
of turquoise blue silk and gold alternately. His bat is gilt and his 
mask turned up. The columbine’s petticoats are the epitome of 
the harvest field, golden orange and poppy crimson, with a tiny 
velvet jacket for the poppy stamens. They pass, an exquisite and 
dazzling apparition, between M’Comas and Bohun, and then back 
in a circle to the end of the table, where, as the final chord of 
the waltz is struck, they make a tableau in the middle of the 
company, the harlequin down on his left knee, and the columbine 
standing on his right knee, with her arms curved over her head. 
Unlike their dancing, which is charmingly graceful, their atti- 
tudinizing is hardly a success, and threatens to end in a catas- 
trophe.”8 
The Twins’ appearance is their sole contribution to the harlequinade. 
Philip’s bat is merely part of the costume, devoid of the power to 
create stage magic. Their appearance is not wholly explicable, but it 
may be that they help to mask the true harlequin, waiter Boon. 
That Boon is You Never Can Tells harlequin is again demonstrated 
by his role as the manipulator of two further transformations. He 
again assists Bohun in transforming himself back into a clown, again 
an inversion of the pantomime ending, an act which is immediately 
followed by “Phil [who] resuming his part of harlequin, waves his 
bat as if casting a spell . . . .”** Boon, then, at the request of Philip, 
obtains false noses and costumes for others of the company and helps 
them dress too. The major impasse has been cleared away, and the 
comic lovers, Gloria and Valentine, still untransformed, now reconcile 
their differences, the customary epilogue to the pantomime’s harle- 
quinade. 
A third Shavian variation of the transformation scene and _harle- 
quinade followed two years later, in 1899, with Captain Brassbound’s 
. Shaw, op. cit., You Never Can Teli, p. 209. 


23. Ibid., p. 212. 
. Ibid., p. 214. 
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Conversion. The echo of pantomime is heard shortly before the play’s 
“transformation scene” in the third act when Lady Cicely warns Sir 
Howard Hallam, “. . . People will never understand about the West 
Indian Estate. They'll think you're the wicked uncle out of The 
Babes in the Wood... .”> It is Lady Cicely who proves to be the 
play’s fairy queen. With the assistance of Rankin, she stages a harle- 
quinade beginning with the startling transformation of Captain Brass- 
bound from a pirate to a gentleman. 


. .. Finally Captain Brassbound appears with Lady Cicely on his 
arm. He is in the fashionable frock coat and trousers, spotless 
collar and cuffs, and elegant boots. He carries a glossy tall hat in 
his hand. To an unsophisticated eye, the change is monstrous 
and appalling; and its effect on himself is so unmanning that he 
is quite out of countenance. . . .* 


As in The Man of Destiny the actual transformation occurs offstage, 
but once Captain Brassbound appears, the harlequinade takes its 
classic shape: Harlequin pursued by Clown, in this case Captain 
Kearney, and Pantaloon, Sir Howard. The antics of Brassbound’s 
crew and the American sailors and Lady Cicely figuratively waving 
her wand to help recapture the mood of a pantomime harlequinade, a 
harlequinade which ends when Brassbound himself removes his cos- 
tume, a transformation partially occurring on the stage, partially off, 
due to a consideration of modesty, not theatricality. 

The final play which I intend to discuss, Man and Superman, has 
moments which find their clearest explanation in terms of the panto- 
mime, and once its pantomime source is accepted, the third act be- 
comes inescapably bound to the remainder of the play. The revelation 
of the pantomime element is in the third act, for in the change be- 
tween the Sierras of Spain and Hell, the moments preceding the 
change, the scene in Hell itself, and the final change back to Spain, 
the transformation scenes and harlequinade are reproduced in a 
Shavian context, to serve Shaw’s dramatic needs. 

It will be remembered that a transformation scene customarily be- 
gan with the appearance of a stage god or fairy queen who, speaking 
in limping doggerel verse, set the mood and indicated the role that 
each person was to assume in the harlequinade which followed. Shaw, 
it appears, uses Mendoza to effect the transformation scene and again 
moments later as Man and Superman’s harlequin. As Tanner and 
Mendoza lie down to sleep, Mendoza begins reciting, 


I saw thee first on Whitsun Week 
Louisa, Louisa... . 





25. Ibid., Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, p. 322. 
26. Ibid., p. 324. 
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And after several interruptions by Tanner who complains of the poor 
poetry, Mendoza continues, 


Louisa, I love thee. 
I love thee, Louisa. 
Louisa, Louisa, Louisa, I love thee. 
One name and one phrase make my music, Louisa. 
Louisa, Louisa, Louisa, I love thee. 
Thy lover, Mendoza, 
Mendoza lives adoringly for Louisa. 
There’s nothing but that in the world for Mendoza. 
Louisa, Louisa, Mendoza adores thee. 
(Affected) There is no merit in producing beautiful lines upon 
such a name. Louisa is a beautiful name, is it not? 
MENDOZA. Asleep as usual. Doggerel to all the world: heavenly 
music to me! Idiot that I am to wear my heart on my sleeve! (He 
composes himself to go to sleep, murmuring) 
Louisa I love thee; I love thee, Louisa: 
Louisa, Louisa, Louisa, I—*? 
Immediately after Mendoza’s doggerel has faded away, the trans- 
formation scene begins. The scene shifts without a dropping of the 
curtain. 


. . . Stillness settles on the Sierra and darkness deepens. The fire 
has again buried itself in white ash and ceased to glow. The 
peaks show unfathomably dark against the starry firmament; but 
now the stars dim and vanish, and the 7 seems to steal away 
out of the universe. Instead of the Sierra there is nothing: omni- 
present nothing. No sky, no peaks, no light, no sound, no time nor 
gern utter void. . . . Then somewhere the beginning of a pal- 
ned 
As the light comes up, the transformation scene is seen to be com- 
plete: John Tanner, who moments before had lain down near an open 
trap, and whose lines are only groans which any stagehand or under- 
study could execute, has escaped to the wings and is now in costume: 
. .. The man’s costume explains itself as that of a Spanish noble- 
man of the XV-XVI century. Don Juan, of course; but where? 
why? how? Besides, in the brief lifting of his face, now hidden by 
his hat brim, there was a curious suggestion of Tanner. A more 
critical, fastidious, handsome face, paler and colder without Tan- 
ner’s impetuous credulity and enthusiasm, and without a touch of 
his modern plutocratic vulgarity, but still a resemblance, even an 
identity. The name, too: Don Juan Tenorio, John Tanner . .. .?° 


It is to be expected that in better pantomimes the characters of the 
harlequinade suitably correspond to characters in the main body of 
the pantomime, so that each harlequinade character is a refinement, 





27. Ibid., Man and Superman, p. 367. 
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an almost pure abstraction of the pantomime character from which he 
is changed. Shaw knew this, and as each subsequent character ap- 
pears in the Hell setting, it is apparent that his harlequinade role is 
an abstraction of its earlier counterpart, although each is distinctly 
more articulate than any pantomime creature. Nevertheless, the 
pantomime relationships are maintained: The Devil corresponds to 
Harlequin, Don Juan to Clown, Ana to Columbine, and The Statue 
to Pantaloon. 

As the harlequinade began, so it ends: with another transformation. 
Hell dissolves through void and darkness into the Sierras at day- 
break; Tanner and Mendoza, having left the stage some moments 
earlier, again appear in twentieth century dress. The issues have been 
debated on an abstract level, the problems have been reduced to their 
simplest form, then turned over and over to be thoroughly examined 
from all sides, and a conclusion of sorts has been reached. The play 
of Tanner and Ann may be resumed. 

Man and Superman is the last of Shaw’s pantomime plays, although, 
as has been shown, Shaw continued through 1911, with Fanny's First 
Play, to allude to pantomime with the certainty that his audience 
would understand his references. His own growth as a dramatist 
must account for Shaw’s discontinuing this practice. But coincidental- 
ly the state of the pantomime itself may offer a second explanation. 
Pantomime reached its popular heights in the late 80’s and early 90's 
largely through the efforts of a few theater managers who specialized 
in pantomime spectacle and performers hired for favorite roles. 
But even at this point elements of the pantomime were in decline, and 
shortly after the turn of the century, many theaters dropped or ma- 
terially abridged the harlequinades. Improved public taste may also 
have cut into the pantomime audiences at the same time that rising 
production costs forced an abridgement of spectacles. Certainly the 
death of Dan Leno in 1904 took from the stage the finest Clown to 
follow Grimaldi. Considering its deterioration, it would have been 
surprising indeed if Shaw had found anything further of interest in 
the pantomime. 

In the total dramatic works of Shaw, the impression made by 
Christmas pantomime is slight. It was, at best, one of the many 
commonplaces of the nineteenth century environment which found its 
way into his plays. However, it is Shaw’s use of his environment, his 
ability to select, use, and interpret its products which best reveals his 
method as a playwright. We are no more likely to enjoy a play because 
we recognize its kinship with pantomime or other theatrical form, but 
recognition may bring insight into Shaw’s technique. It may be, then, 
that the Shavian scholar is committed to following all of the Shavian 
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uses of the nineteenth and twentieth century daily life to their sources 
if a complete understanding of Shaw's creative technique is to be 
gained. It will be a long and difficult task, for, as Shaw admitted, he 
was a crow who followed many ploughs. 


Davip MAYER 














THE PROGENY OF ATREUS 


THE ABSURDITY OF HUMAN LIFE, this appalling experience of freedom 
incarnate, is the very source, perhaps the only genuine source of 
tragedy on stage at all times and in all cultures. The gratuitousness of 
our existence has always been realized as being in opposition to what 
every one of us feels to be true: the fundamental freedom of and our 
total responsibility for our actions. 

This eternal conflict is at the core of all great tragic plays in our 
Western culture. Cloaked in the vagueness of the term “fatality,” it 
continues to inspire our contemporary dramatic authors. Modern 
dramas will depict and analyze Fate and propose remedies for it, since 
the old prescriptions, no matter how well they may have “worked” in 
their times, no longer cure our ills. 

To dramatize this conflict, writers of tragedies have used various 
plots, settings, and themes, some of which proved to be ideally suited 
for the problem and have therefore been adapted for the stage over 
and over again. One of these well-known themes will be discussed 
here because of its remarkable persistence. It is a theme born in the 
nebulae of pre-Homeric Greece, one that is still a challenge to a 
Sartre and an O’Neill: the curse upon the house of Atreus as mani- 
fested in the parricides of Electra and Orestes. 

When he attempted to face his ontological problem for the first 
time, man fell back upon transcendental causes: he tried to find the 
explanation of his being outside and beyond himself. Thus in the 
primitive framework of the Atreus story, the actions of the human 
beings are immediately subjected to the will of the gods or the Moirai. 
The oracle orders; man but obeys. Such is the plot of Sophocles’ 
Electra. The fate of the heroes is fully predicted in the oracles, and al- 
lusions to this fact abound throughout the play.1 The dénouement is 
one of perfect moral and dramatic balance: the chorus absolves the 
murderers and there are no Erinyes to pursue them. Orestes and Electra 
did not hesitate to commit parricide. That they did not control their 
own actions is obvious to them as well as to the spectator. 

One might wonder where to find the elements of tragedy in this 
play, for the strength of man which should be shown as opposed to, 
fighting against and defeated by superior forces is entirely absent from 
the stage. Actually, in Sophocles’ time or in ours, the mere showing 





1. E.g. Electra: “For now I have seen thy face, pram’, 3 all Fae ag and hope!” Orestes: 
“Thou —— > when the gods moved me to come. Sophocl Electra, transl. R. C. Jebb, in 
19585 ee are reek Drama, ed. W. J. Oates and E. O’Neill, 3 (New York: Random House, 
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of one of these hostile forces suffices to create dramatic tension and 
tragic atmosphere, proof that the spectator himself experiences the 
ambiguousness of human existence, an ambiguousness which he then 
transfers to the characters presented on the stage. This type of im- 
plication might well tempt us to define the Electra of Sophocles as an 
implicit tragedy. 

In The Libation Bearers of Aeschylus, the parricidal hands begin to 
falter. The crime is followed by a frenzy of remorse and the final 
scene shows panicky flight and close pursuit by the Erinyes. The 
words of Orestes show how both crime and punishment are pre- 
ordained: 


The big strength of Apollo’s oracle will not 

forsake me. For he charged me to win through this hazard, 
with divination of much, and speech articulate, 

the winters of disaster under the warm heart 

were I to fail against my father’s murderers; 


He said that else I must myself pay penalty _ 
with ad own =. and wees much sad punishment; 


. He ‘spoke 
of other ways again which the avengers might 
attack, brought to ny i from my father’s blood.” 


There is no overt indication in this play that man’s freedom which 
is in the grasp of the Moirai, can or should free itself from their hold. 

With Euripides the psychological motivation adds a new element: 
tragedy resulting from human passions now runs parallel with the 
earlier supernatural motivation but by no means diminishes the im- 
portance of the latter. Euripides places strong emphasis on the de- 
velopment of hatred within Electra, a hatred growing from her re- 
action to her degradation and her exile from her father’s house to a 
peasant’s hut. The passion of vengeance now enters the stage. 

Euripides went a step further: he was the first to hint at a revolt 
against Fate, against the oracle, in the form of a passing doubt. “Was 
it not some fiend,” his Orestes wonders, “that bade it, assuming the 
god’s likeness?”® But a moment later his doubt seems to be cleared 
away: “So be it, if the gods will have it so.”* After a flash of 
existential consciousness, Orestes again assumes his original determinis- 
tic pose. The groans of a mortally wounded Clytaemnestra are 
drowned out by the chorus: “God gives each his due at the time 





2. Aeschylus, The Libation Bearers in Aeschylus I: Oresteia, transl. and intr. by Rich- 
ented Latttmase, The Complete Greek Tragedies ae University of Chicago Press, ”1953), 
p. 

3. Euripides, Electra, transl. and intr. by Moses ee’ The Little Library of Liberal Arts, 
no. 26 (New York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1950), 

The Abraham of Kierkegaard will ask himself the — question as Orestes does here, but 
with how deep an anguish and how persistent a torment! 
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allotted.” And Orestes’ momentary hesitation is dispelled when the 
Dioscuri arrive on stage at the end of the play to indicate to him how 
he may conciliate the Moirai. 

In this morale of pagan Greek tragedy from Aeschylus to Euripides 
one finds no possible remedy in the actions of free men. The only 
way to achieve happiness is to trick fate, to withdraw within the shell 
of a defensive detachment, as protection against the transcendental or, 
sometimes, immanent forces that engulf man’s freedom irrevocably. 
“The mortal that can fare well, and meets no hard calamity, will have 
happy days,”* concludes Euripides. 


Twenty-four centuries after Euripides, the deeds of Orestes and 
Electra still constitute an enduring dramatic motif. During recent 
decades, two outstanding dramatists,? one an American, the other a 
Frenchman, have demonstrated the astonishing vitality of this theme 
by adapting it to their particular temperament and philosophy. By 
the same token, they unwittingly gave the critic an exceptional op- 
portunity to delineate one aspect of their art before the perennial back- 
drop of their Greek models. 

Indeed, while one of them, Eugene O'Neill, totally absorbed the 
pagan heritage, the other, Jean-Paul Sartre, set out to negate and com- 
bat it in its very substance. 

Sartre established himself in the French theater with The Flies. 
First performed fifteen years ago, in 1943, this classic existentialist 
drama could be defined as a systematic rebuttal of all that the Greeks 
wrote about the grandson of Atreus and his sister. No Greek tragedy 
could indeed contain an existentialist hero as defined in a memorable 
passage in Sartre’s Being and Nothingness: 

The one who realizes in anguish his condition as being thrown 
into a responsibility which extends to his very abandonment has 
no longer either remorse or regret or excuse; he is no longer any- 
thing but a freedom which perfectly reveals itself and whose being 
resides in this very revelation.® 

This perfect self-discovery, the Sartrean conversion, categorically 
excludes all set finality coming from God, Nature, “my” nature, or 
society. 

Accordingly, the subjectivity of the personages which was either 
absent or latent in Greek drama, bursts out into the open in Sartre’s 
plays. We behold on stage the freedom of the human being at grips 
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with his passions, his education, his religious and other prejudices, 
his incarnation, as well as his relationship with the world of “others,” 
in short, with that which Sartre calls man’s condition. 

In The Flies man’s freedom and responsibility are suddenly unveiled 
to Orestes in the episode of the sacred stone (Act II, Scene i). In this 
scene, Orestes, still hiding under the identity of Philebus, wants to 
escape with Electra from Argos. She stubbornly refuses to flee and 
thus to shed the role of the cursed avenger. When Orestes reveals 
his identity in order to persuade her, she continues to cling to her role 
and prefers not to recognize in him the long-awaited accomplice of 
her dreams of revenge. Orestes now has the apparent choice of strik- 
ing out alone (a stoical legerdemain for tricking Fate) and thus 
remaining a “stranger” for the rest of his life, or of assuming the role 
assigned to him by Electra. In this case, the curse would draw near 
its fulfilment and he would have to face the fate either of a coward or 
of a matricide. He will be neither one nor the other. In his torment, 
Orestes begs Zeus for a sign and Zeus obliges by flashing a halo of 
light around the sacred stone. A miracle? Perhaps. An answer to 
Orestes’ problem? By no means. It is still left up to him to interpret 
the light one way or another. And that is when he suddenly realizes 
his moral isolation, his complete freedom and the terrible responsibility 
this freedom entails. Orestes has now found his “path”: to bring the 
light of this newly discovered freedom to all the inhabitants of Argos 
and, accidentally (but then, human existence is purely accidental, just 
as human deeds are incidental) to kill the King and Queen who may 
be in his way in the achievement of this goal. 

After the moral and ontological revelation, man rids himself of the 
onus of gratuitous existence by acknowledging and assuming its very 
gratuitousness. Orestes acts in a manner determined by himself in 
view of an end which is not an end in itself. He is not a disinherited 
pretender who takes revenge despite himself, he is not a cursed son 
of Atreus, he is Orestes and kills as Orestes, as distinct from all other 
human beings. Zeus who pulls the strings of Fate retires in defeat, for 
“once freedom lights its beacon in a man’s heart, the gods are powerless 
against him.”® Zeus is actually not defeated by Orestes, just simply 
abandoned as something irrelevant for the solution of a free man’s 
problems (“What do I care for Zeus?”?”). 

The appearance of this new Orestes changes the pattern of the 
drama, as a comparison of Electra and Orestes will show. Orestes 
ceases to be a genuinely tragic character the moment of his “con- 
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version.” He has accepted the ambiguousness of human existence and 
is safe from the claws of the Erinyes. He is merely a dramatic not a 
tragic character. The maximum of tragic power Sartre now concen- 
trates around Electra. Behind her “I must want it,”™ uttered as she 
hesitates at the moment of her mother’s murder, freedom is stifled 
under the dead weight of being. Zeus, unable to defeat Orestes, re- 
mains fully capable of subduing Electra. She turns before our very 
eyes into a repentant daughter of Atreus, her subjectivity buried for- 
ever. We, the spectators, directly witness the tragedy of Electra, in- 
stead of partially inferring it as was necessary in the Greek theater. 
Her tragedy contrasts violently with the simple drama of Orestes: 
Electra is dying, yet she could have lived as did her brother. If 
Sophocles’ drama was an “implicit” tragedy, Sartre’s The Flies must be 
described as an “explicit” tragedy in the highest degree. 


Unlike Sartre who, during the Nazi occupation, used the antique 
setting of the Atreus story as an allegorical subterfuge, though he 
profoundly changed its spirit, O’Neill in his Mourning Becomes 
Electra modernized the setting, while remaining faithful to the spirit 
of the original. 

In this trilogy he introduces us to Orin-Orestes who returns home 
from war to the ill-fated manor of the Mannon-Atreus family. Orin 
learns from his sister Lavinia-Electra that their mother has poisoned 
their father, with the complicity of her paramour. He is not so much 
furious on account of the crime committed by her mother, but rather 
overwhelmed by jealousy of the man who has taken possession of her. 
Lavinia who harbors a mortal hatred of her mother, the murderess of 
her beloved father, easily succeeds in persuading Orin to kill the in- 
truder. When Christine-Clytaemnestra Jearns of her lover's death 
she kills herself under the approving eyes of Lavinia. Orin thus losing 
the object of his love becomes the prey of mounting remorse and sinks 
into insanity. Before losing his mind completely, he threatens his 
sister with the disclosure of their secret crimes, in order to expiate his 
deeds. Lavinia has but one choice left: to take advantage of her 
brother’s fit of frenzy and drive him to suicide. She is present at this 
scene in exactly the same passive manner as at the violent death of her 
mother. The entire mass of crimes now weighs down upon Lavinia 
alone. She attempts to escape from her past, to wrap herself up in 
a marriage which, so she hopes, will tear her away from her bloody 
memories. But the circumstances surrounding Orin’s death awaken 
the suspicions of her fiancé. In order to save the reputation of the 
Mannons, Lavinia pretends that, having witnessed her illicit love- 
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affairs, Orin has killed himself in a seizure of revulsion. Desperate as 
she may be after the break-up of her engagement, she refuses to fol- 
low her victims. Instead, she chooses a worse punishment: she locks 
herself up, for life, in the haunted family manor. 

In this modern setting O’Neill could not have operated, even if he 
wanted to, with the transcendental and hieratic determinism of the 
Greeks. For the latter, he substituted what he (and Sartre) considered 
the determinism of Freud. O’Neill’s tragedy is accordingly an “en- 
docrinic tragedy”; its victims succumb to the ineluctable effects of the 
libido and to the conflict between the Oedipus and Electra complexes 
(the id) and the inhibitions of a bigoted New England education (the 
superego ). 

But for this change of setting and the corresponding shift of dimen- 
sion in determinism, O’Neill’s play remains very close to the Greek 
versions. The acting, the dialogues and the chorus’ parts maintain 
throughout the play a Delphic atmosphere. All the victims voice 
their forebodings shortly before the moment of their doom. The plot 
unfolds, moving in a straight line to an inevitable finale, and the char- 
acters hardly ever interfere with its progress. The most abominable 
crimes, parricide and fratricide, are not even committed physically. It 
amply suffices that Lavinia contemplates passively the manner in 
which her victims are crushed between the cog-wheels of the id and 
the superego. Though she has her moments of hesitation, they repre- 
sent only the conflict between her pharisaical education and her pas- 
sions, without her ego participating in the struggle. In the stage in- 
structions O'Neill helps the spectator visualize this absence of individu- 
ality on Lavinia’s part; it is required, for example, that each time she 
commits a murder “by abstention” she assumes the square-shouldered 
posture characteristic of the Mannons.'* This passiveness exceeds by 
far that of the Stoics. 

Lavinia acts as a Mannon; her actions, or rather her poses and 
gestures, do not belong to her. This assumption of a role, resulting 
from her esprit de sérieux, prevents her from finding happiness even 
when the death of her brother seems to set her free from the shadow 
of the Mannons. Although she experiences an ardent desire to find 
this freedom, her choice is ethically unauthentic. She wants to create 
for herself a world apart, an aesthetic world, “a South Sea island’”— 
a refuge where she could “fare well and meet no hard calamity.” 


“I'm not bound away,—not now, Seth. I’m bound here—to 
the Mannon dead,” Lavinia sighs in her final monologue. “I'm 
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not going the way Mother and Orin went. That's meng punish- 
ment. And there’s no one left to punish me. . . . Living alone here 
with the dead is a worse act of justice than death or prison!”"* 


For the Greeks and Romans, there were supernatural courts of 
justice to which they could appeal, there were dei ex machina to inter- 
vene. For Lavinia redemption is impossible: she is her own judge and 
her own executioner. 

The Law of Freud is perhaps even more inhumane than the Law of 
Zeus and the miscarriages of justice occurring under its aegis yield at 
least as poignant tragedies as were created in the shadow of the 
Olympus. 

Vicror E. HANZELI 





14. Mourning Becomes Electra, p. 315. 








WEDEKIND IN RETROSPECT 


I 


ONE OF THE STRANGEST and most controversial figures of modern 
German literature is Frank Wedekind whose influence did not reach 
its peak until his death in 1918 and whose name, after a decade of in- 
flated fame, seems all but forgotten today. And yet, Wedekind’s 
lonely contribution to the history of modern drama at the turn of the 
century is incalculable in its effect upon generations of younger writers, 
especially the leading activists of the expressionistic movement, and 
some of their heirs like Bert Brecht and Friedrich Diirrenmatt in our 
time. Violently attacked during most of his life, outrageously hamper- 
ed by the imperial censorship of the last German Kaiser, torn to 
pieces by most literary historians until World War I, blindly wor- 
shipped by a determined group of world reformers after the revolu- 
tion of 1918, Wedekind is only now, forty years after his death, coming 
into proper focus. After most of his works had been banned during the 
Nazi regime, a few attempts to revive his plays on the German stage 
after 1945 met with failure, and no new Wedekind boom is likely to 
occur ever again. The task that remains is to appraise the dramatist’s 
historical contribution to modern literature in the light of the last 
three decades of the century. 

Franklin Wedekind was born in the city of Hannover in north- 
western Germany in 1864 and named after Benjamin Franklin by his 
father, who, after practicing medicine in San Francisco and marrying 
an actress of the German theater there, had returned to his native 
Germany. Dissatisfied with Bismarck’s Prussian policy, Dr. Wedekind 
soon left Germany again and settled in Switzerland where young Frank 
spent most of his childhood and school years. After adventurous years 
as a free-lance journalist, advertising copy writer, secretary of a circus 
and, finally, of a painter in France and England, the aspiring author 
came to Munich, in 1890 where he wrote the play, Awakening of 
Spring, that made his name famous. 

With the exception of periodical guest appearances in his own plays 
in Berlin and elsewhere, Wedekind remained in Munich where he be- 
. came one of the editors of Germany’s famous satirical magazine 
Simplicissimus. Frequently starring with his wife Tilly Wedekind, 
giving public readings of Ibsen and his own works, reciting and singing 
his own ballads in Munich’s political cabaret “Die elf Scharfrichter,” 
the playwright continued his writing career until his death in 1918. 

The Bohemian atmosphere of Wedekind’s family history and life 
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is strongly reflected in his literary work. His background is less 
“German” in the traditional sense of the word than that of any other 
modern German writer. Born as an American citizen by virtue of the 
naturalization of his father, reared in Switzerland, widely travelled in 
France and England, endowed with a certain restlessness and love for 
adventure by his father, deeply influenced by his artistic mother, 
Wedekind seemed less destined for a bourgeois and conventional out- 5 
look on life than most of his German contemporaries. Forever he 
fought the hypocrisy of middle class morality and the petty narrowness 
of the self-satisfied smug burgher. Restless, never settled, forever 
entangled in bitter feuds with censorship and the police, sometimes in 
jail and at other times on flight to Switzerland or France, misunder- 
stood and scorned by public and critics alike, Wedekind, though con- 
stantly labelled a pornographic enemy of society, was in reality one 
of the loneliest European moralists before the First World War. Look- 
ing like a “wicked abbot,” as somebody once described him, he cele- 
brated a new morality of beauty and strength and went through life 
like a priest of a new religion. 

With the exception of several ballads, some lyrical poems and a 
few short stories, Wedekind’s work is devoted to the stage. His 
eternal theme is a new philosophy of beauty and sex, freed from the 
taboos and prejudices of middle class society. Wedekind is the 
eroticist par excellence to whom aesthetics and ethics are but two sides 
of the same thing. The physical, if healthy and strong, is basically 
good. Immorality is caused by repressions and inhibitions. “The 
flesh has its own soul,” he has one of his characters say. The develop- 
ment of physical beauty is a moral obligation, and the sex urge is the 
most powerful impulse of human motivation. Consequently, proper 
sex education and a new morale, opposed to bourgeois conventionality, 
are needed. The prostitute becomes the idealized practitioner of a 
recognized profession; the traditional institution of monogamous mar- 
riage is looked upon not only as hypocritical but actually wicked be- 
cause it runs counter to “the soul of the flesh.” The man who is not 
afraid of his instincts, desires and emotions, the adventurer or even the 
criminal, becomes the new hero. 

Wedekind’s philosophy, of course, calls Nietzsche to mind. How- 
ever, there is little evidence that he was influenced more by the great 
German philosopher than most intellectuals of the time. He knew 
Nietzsche, but his fixation on the strong and the beautiful seems to 
be of his own volition. His biographer Arthur Kutscher also reveals 
that Wedekind had read some of the major works of Freud. However, 
no intimate acquaintance with psychoanalysis is traceable in his letters 
or diaries. On the other hand, if ever a revealing portrait of Wedekind 
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should be drawn in the future, it could only be attempted with the 
full equipment of psychoanalytic techniques. The fact is that the 
author was a lonely precursor of psychosomatic ideas in a time that 
was known for its hostility toward physical culture and a frank ex- 
posure of sexual probiems. 


II 


The first published play by the twenty-six-year-old author, Awaken- 
ing of Spring (Friihlingserwachen, 1891), has remained his most popu- 
lar and most beautiful work. The title symbolizes the awakening of the 
sex urge among a group of boys and girls of high school age. In the 
center of the plot stands Wendla Bergmann, who, innocent and left 
without sex instruction by her overly timid mother, becomes pregnant 
and dies from the consequences of a quack abortion. Her friend Mel- 
chior Gabor, after having been found “guilty” of writing a treatise on 
the facts of life, is thrown out of school and committed to an institution 
of correction. His classmate Moritz Stiefel, who has been flunked by 
his professors despite exhausting nightly homework, commits suicide 
because he cannot face his grieved parents. In the last ghastly scene 
of the “Kindertragédie,” as Wedekind called his play, Melchior who 
has escaped from the institution meets the dead Moritz on his grave 
in the cemetery; after very nearly choosing suicide himself, the “Muf- 
fled Gentleman”—symbolizing life—appears and leads Melchior back 
to a new and unknown life. There are many more young boys and 
also a “bad” girl with all the makings of a future Wedekind prostitute, 
and there is the older generation—the parents and the professors. As 
a matter of fact, it is the conflict of the generations that links this 
otherwise unique play with the history of German literature: with the 
movement of Storm and Stress. As to technique, it is Biichner’s 
Wozzeck with its many short and loosely connected scenes that comes 
to mind. The peculiar atmosphere of adolescence, the psychological 
insight into the daydreams, emotions and conversations of young boys 
and girls is Wedekind’s. Today, the play has lost its impact of affront 
and shock; what has remained is a poetic and tender rendition of the 
emotional world of young people. 

Wedekind’s second most important work is thematically connected 
with the dramatic poem of adolescent love on which his rising fame 
rested. Sex, having been awakened, unleashes its deadly fury in the 
two tragedies centered around Lulu, the soulless arch-symbol of 
Woman, of the female principle per se. The author devoted almost a 
decade to the drama which he originally conceived as a “monster 
tragedy” and which he broke up into two separate plays for technical 
reasons only. While the two parts Earth Spirit ( Erdgeist, 1893) and 
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Pandora's Box ( Biichse der Pandora, 1906) were published separately, 
the two dramas really form one giant tragedy. Not only is Lulu the 
central character in both parts, her fate remains unresolved at the end 
of Earth Spirit and, vice versa, Pandora’s Box seems devoid of a real 
dramatic exposition without the first part. Lulu, who significantly 
has no second name, and for whom each suitor chooses a different first 
name (Mignon, Nellie, Lulu, Eva), represents pure instinct, lust, 
desire, flesh, and destroys each man who pursues her. She is like the 
fire into which insects fly or the rock on which ships are shattered. She 
is neither good nor evil, she has neither soul nor intellect, she is not 
immoral, she is morally oblivious. Picked from the gutter by the 
powerful editor Schén, she is married off to the old Dr. Goll who dies 
of a heart attack when he learns that she has an affair with the painter 
Schwarz. Schwarz, her second husband, in turn slashes his throat 
when he realizes that the marriage was arranged by Schén whom Lulu 
really loves. The editor becomes Lulu’s third husband after she has 
broken up his engagement to a young society girl. Finally, after Schén 
catches her with his own son Alwa, she shoots him. Thus ends Earth 
Spirit. Lulu’s decline is shown in the second, still more shocking play, 
Pandora's Box, which is filled with some of the juiciest specimens of 
the scum of the earth, including her own father and pimp, Schigolch, 
her Lesbian friend, Countess Geschwitz, and the sex murderer, Jack 
the Ripper, who kills Lulu at last. Wedekind wrote the second act, 
the locale of which is in Paris, originally in French and the third act, 
which is set in London, in English, mainly for censorship reasons. The 
third act, which shows Lulu as a prostitute supporting her father and 
lover Alwa, is probably the most provoking and daring scene in all 
dramatic literature and certainly the one to which Wedekind mainly 
owed his reputation as a pornographic immoralist, although he was 
cleared of obscenity by Germany's highest court after a long legal 
battle. 

While still wrestling with the revisions of Pandora’s Box, Wedekind 
wrote and published two of his most successful and technically most 
satisfying plays, the first of which, The Tenor (Der Kammersdnger, 
1897), is probably the only relatively well-known one in the United 
States since it can occasionally be found in anthologies. The three 
scenes of the one-act play are set in a hotel room which the famous 
tenor Gerardo is just about to leave for the railroad station. Con- 
fronted with several unwelcome visitors, he gently “disposes” of a six- 
teen-year-old girl admirer, less gently of an old composer who wants to 
get his opera produced, and still less gently of a married woman mis- 
tress who wants to elope with him. After she has committed suicide, he 
keeps his composure and with the significant curtain line “I must sing 
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Tristan in Brussels tomorrow night” he makes for the door. The play- 
let is a mere trifle—but rather clever and convincing as a study of 
character, although it certainly does not rate the author’s rather pre- 
tentious definition as “the collision of a brutal intelligence with blind 
passions.” Considerably more weighty is Marquis von Keith (1900), 
a full-length play in five acts. Whereas Wedekind previously pre- 
sented his audiences with adventurers of love, his hero Keith might 
be called an adventurer of life. A racketeer, swindler, social climber, 
who is once characterized as “a cross between a philosopher and a 
horsethief,” Keith is forever involved in shady financial deals and has 
just devised a plan which will give him money, prestige and respect- 
ability. He intends to build a huge entertainment and concert hall in 
Munich, and almost succeeds in securing the necessary financial back- 
ing through forgery when his sponsors discover his irregular business 
routine and withdraw. His society fiancée leaves him and his mistress 
kills herself. He is at the end of his rope, but at the sight of a couple 
of money bills which a rival banker offers to give him if he will leave 
Munich, he drops a momentary flirtation with suicide and departs. To 
him and his kind, life is a giant slide—one day you are up and the 
next day you are down; and the shrug of the shoulder is the most ap- 
propriate human gesture. 

The last decade of the nineteenth century marked Wedekind’ s peak 
of artistic creation, and a certain decline in productive power is un- 
mistakable in all of his subsequent plays. Critical abuse, censorship, 
eternal struggle with his publisher, growing obsession of being a mis- 
understood genius led him more and more to “explain” himself and his 
work, to defend his ideas and to use increasingly his own person as 2 
model for stage characters. There is hardly a playwright who has 
ever been so undisguisedly autobiographical as Wedekind after 1900. 
Of the dozen or so dramas he wrote, a few still show the “lion’s paw,” 
for instance Hidalla (Karl Hetman der Zwergriese, 1904), a relatively 
well-built play and one of the most successful during his lifetime. 
Hetman, an ugly physical misfit with brilliant brains, conceives the 
plan of an association of beautiful and strong men and women for the 
sake of breeding superior human beings. Partly misunderstood and 
vartly rejected by his own followers, he fails, and after having been 
offered the part of a clown in a circus, he takes his own life in a fit 
of hurt pride. Even more openly autobiographical is King Nicolo or 
Such is Life (Kénig Nicolo, 1905), a symbolic fairy-tale partly written 
in verse and in general atmosphere Wedekind’s most poetic drama next 
to his “Kindertragédie.” King Nicolo, having abused his office with 
luxury and excess, is deprived of his throne and expelled from his 
country. He wanders through many odd stations and stages with his 
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daughter Alma, holds many humble jobs and is, ironically, finally 
given the post of court jester by his successor, a former butcher, who 
does not recognize him. When Nicolo is about to die, he wants to 
reveal the secret of his identity for the sake of his daughter who loves 
the new king’s son, but nobody believes him. The morale of this 
parable seems to be that true nobility of birth or brain (Wedekind the 
dramatist) remains unrecognized in the world, and the most serious 
intentions of the genius (Wedekind the sex reformer) are often taken 
for silly extravagances by society. However, the drama, like most of 
Wedekind’s later works, is ambiguous in details and full of seeming 
contradictions. This might be said even more categorically of plays 
like The Dance of Death (Totentanz, 1905) and Hunted by Every 
Hound (Schloss Wetterstein, 1910), both dealing with prostitution; of 
the shamelessly autobiographical Censorship (Zensur, 1907) and Oaha 
(1908); of the versified distortions of famous legends: Samson (Sim- 
son, 1913) and Herakles (1917); of his female and confused Faust 
drama Franziska (1911); of his hopelessly dull and undramatic Bis- 
marck (1916). The truth is that the elder Wedekind deteriorated as 
a literary craftsman and after Nicolo in 1905 failed to write any really 
satisfying play. 

Wedekind was so exclusively a dramatic author at heart, that his 
lyrical output and his prose also show typical dramatic characteristics: 
antithetic structure, speed, dialogism, surprise endings, and constant 
vibration. He was no genuine lyrical poet, but rather a chansoneur of 
songs and ballads which he, incidentally, often recited at cabaret ap- 
pearances while accompanying himself on the guitar. He was a master 
of political satire and contributed, under different pen names, many 
pieces to the famous Munich weekly, Simplicissimus. Better known, 
however, are his slightly frivolous, mocking and flirtatious love songs 
and ballads which reveal him as a post-romantic follower of Heine, 
even using the same technique of the slap in the face of the listener, 
thereby destroying the originally established poetic mood through a 
trivial twist in the closing strophe. 

As to Wedekind’s prose, it is significant that he never attempted a 
novel, that he was exclusively a master of the short pointed tale and 
some very subjectively colored essayistic pieces. The theme here is 
again, of course, love, eros, sex. His prose style is lucid and sophis- 
ticated, and once he even came near to literary greatness reminiscent 
of Kleist and Maupassant in the story called The Fire of Egliswyl 
(Der Brand von Egliswyl). A prisoner, serving a term for arson and 
hired out for farm work during the summer, relates the history of his 
crime. A physically strong man and ardent lover, much in demand by 
peasant girls and frustrated wives, he finds himself impotent with the 
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only girl he also loves spiritually, and in a fit of humiliation and shame 
while he sees flames before his eyes, he sets the whole village on fire. 
How close Wedekind sometimes was to hidden truths and life’s motiv- 
ating powers, might be seen in the fact that modern psychoanalysis 
has in the meantime definitely established a relationship between arson 
and sexual anxiety. Even quite apart, however, from the psychological 
veracity of the little story, The Fire of Egliswyl ranks with the best, 
most concise and powerful prose in German literature. 


III 


In more ways than one, Wedekind is a unique literary figure. Not 
only was his life-history more eccentric and extraordinary, he was also 
an isolated artist and thinker whose position cannot easily be defined 
and whose evaluation has undergone considerable fluctuations ever 
since his first published works excited his contemporaries. Most of 
the critical biographical material about him was compiled shortly 
after his death, often improperly focused and still hot from the heat of 
literary feuds; his true stature has not yet been objectively assessed. 
With three decades having elapsed in the meantime, one can probably 
see Wedekind’s achievements and weaknesses more clearly now, since 
his work was so strongly bound up with his own time. The fury of 
his attack against sexual hypocrisy and stuffiness, which so often seems 
highly exaggerated today, can simply be explained by the fact that the 
period of the “Griinderjahre” (1871-1914) was extraordinarily stuffy 
and hypocritical indeed. In a time where the female body was largely 
hidden by heavy and over-long garments, and every graduating high 
school student looked like his own grandfather, Wedekind attacked 
the physical aspects of bourgeois morality, while most of the other 
intellectuals concentrated on the more philosophical, political and 
social issues of the time. At a time when the naturalists had reduced 
the human soul to a bundle of strings pulled by outside forces, 
Wedekind remained vaguely aware of the soul but transferred it to the 
flesh which, according to him, “has its own soul.” 

Somehow, this seems a variation of Schopenhauer’s supremacy of 
the blind striving will and his resulting pessimism. And as to Schopen- 
hauer’s greatest disciple Nietzsche, there can be no doubt that Wede- 
kind adopted some of his ideas. The German philosopher’s reference 
to the whip when approaching woman can be found many times in 
Wedekind’s work. Hetman’s “Verein zur Ziichtung von Rassenmen- 
schen” ( Association for the breeding of superior men ) tastes and smells 
of Nietzsche. And what does Jack the Ripper suggest, or Lulu’s 
nymphomania, or the clear insinuation of shoe-fetishism in many 
works, or the Lesbian Countess Geschwitz, or the many half-hidden 
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allusions to the Oedipus-complex? All this evidence of psychologia 
sexualis seems to call for the psychoanalyst, and it is, indeed, a pity 
that Wedekind’s chief biographer Kutscher in his rather inadequately 
naive way sheds no light on his author’s knowledge of Freud. This 
writer holds no brief for the sniper technique of the psychoanalyst who 
aims at literary victims, and there is no question that the Freudian ap- 
proach to contemporary criticism has done much harm, but in the 
case of Wedekind one is almost tempted to say that his personality 
and work can only be interpreted psychoanalytically. In the absence 
of any available material on this question, it can only be stated that 
Wedekind seemed to have anticipated many of the later insights of 
modern depth-psychology in several of his characters and plots. His 
mistake was the one-track-mindedness of his obsession with the physi- 
cal, and the physical only. He was right in the complaint that modern 
literature had become a life-removed affair among and about literary 
and literate practitioners, but he was wrong in the belief that the 
remedy was to go back to people who had never read a book. He 
ignored the mind and it took him considerable time until he realized 
that instinct and lust could also turn out to be negative forces. That is 
why Wedekind was fond of the world of the circus and its people, 
of muscle-men, of the demi-monde, and prostitutes and their like, 
because all these anti-literate characters lived closest to what was for 
him life and possessed most of what he thought was the soul of the 
flesh. And that is why he became defensive and apologetic when he 
modified his belief in his second creative phase. 

Wedekind mighi best be classified as a Post-Romanticist with a 
mania for sex. He prophetically foresaw a revolt of the body against 
the inhibitions of a hypocritical pseudo-morality of the bourgeois 
grown fat and lazy. He was one of the first to express what the Ger- 
mans call “Kérpergefiihl” (a feeling for bodily harmony), and during 
his lifetime he was almost the only one to tackle the ticklish topics of 
nudity, physical education of women, healthier and more becoming 
fashions, sex education in school, etc. He was a moralist par excel- 
lence. His was not a great mind. He was the typical bohemian who 
always singles out one object for unrelenting attack and in his occupa- 
tion with single trees loses sight of the forest. He was a lonely, pro- 
vocative, often grotesque and always interesting enemy of bourgeois 
morality. He is Germany’s less profound and less sophisticated sub- 
stitute for Bernard Shaw. 

As a literary craftsman, Wedekind reveals the ambiguity of his 
mental make-up and the bohemian’s inability to achieve true measure 
and carefully worked-out proportion. For that reason only very few 
of his creations are completely satisfying from an aesthetic point of 
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view: of the plays, Awakening of Spring, and Earth Spirit perhaps, 
and of his prose The Fire of Egliswyl. Artistically, there are many faults 
in his dramas: accidents play an undue part, improbabilities occur, 
plots tumble, curtain lines and exits are often weak, characters re- 
main mostly caricatures, and the language shifts between verse and 
prose for no apparent reason within the same drama, sometimes even 
within one act. Of course, some of these critical objections would seem 
to be petty to the author, who obviously was aware of them. They 
prove that Wedekind always aimed at stylization (in order to drive 
home a point more effectively), and that he was at no time a realistic 
or naturalistic writer, as some scholars mistakenly maintain, e¢.g., 
J. G. Robertson. Even his presumably “realistic” and shocking sex 
tragedies are full of monologues and asides; and one does not usually 
encounter dead people with their heads under their arms in real life 
(Awakening of Spring). 

Furthermore, outside of the theater one hardly ever hears a dialogue 
like Wedekind’s. It is a queer mixture of old clichés, newspaper style, 
legal idioms, preaching editorials, violent outbursts, strong invective- 
ness, purple phrases, mediocre verses, tasteless images, genuine poetry 
and, occasionally, normal everyday speech. There has never been 
anything like it in the history of modern German drama. Since his 
heroes are just as obsessed with some central idea or quality as their 
creator was when he conceived them, Wedekind’s characters are in- 
capable of the art of conversation; they are constantly at cross purposes; 
they monologize when they talk to each other; they hardly ever listen; 
they are too busy explaining themselves. The dialogue becomes a 
concentration of simultaneous monologues. This psychological ex- 
hibitionism of tearing one’s inside out (so characteristic of German 
conversation) is probably one of the reasons why Wedekind is little 
suited to the Anglo-Saxon stage where underplaying is the desired 
style of acting. No Wedekind part can be underplayed, and even the 
German actors of the naturalistic era were unable to do full justice to 
the intentions of the author. He constantly feuded with them, made 
them responsible for some of his critical failures and finally, although 
neither trained nor gifted as an actor, he appeared (often together 
with his actress wife) in many of his own plays and, indeed, scored 
great triumphs with audiences all over Germany. Although he was 
too often bent on shocking his public at any price, and allowed himself 
many lapses into distastefulness and grotesque exaggeration, the fact 
remains that he—and he almost alone—saw through the inadequacy 
of traditional realistic psychology at a time when Europe’s stages were 
filled with weakly pseudo-intellectuals 4 la Ibsen and Hauptmann. He 
aimed at a dialogue which would break through conventional pat- 
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terns and bare the deeper layers where the real decisions are made in 
the human sphere: the subconscious. He tried to follow the hidden 
logic of the instinct. In Earth Spirit and Marquis von Keith he came 
close to the ideal; and these plays might conceivably be studied by 
future dramatists or be revived in times tired of the realistic theater of 
today. On the other hand, Wedekind’s dialogue is at the same time his 
doom and the chief reason why many of his dramas seem beyond 
rescue on account of linguistic stiltedness and exasperating clichés. 
Wedekind often lacks the proper word or the fitting phrase and, similar 
to Eugene O'Neill, generally damages his writing through an apparent 
deficiency in artistic intelligence. 

Just so extraordinary as Wedekind’s personality and work are, so 
strange has been his fate in the history of German literature. He was 
a lonely and anachronistic outsider during most of his life and never 
joined any circle or school. Although he belonged to the generation 
of the older naturalists and actually was in close personal contact with 
Hauptmann during his literary beginnings in Ziirich, he rejected the 
naturalistic theory from the start. Neither did he ever care for the 
Neo-Romanticists or Symbolists with their aristocratic snobbery. In 
poverty and isolation he stubbornly created his best work and shocked 
the public and police alike, and when he finally achieved fame, his 
creative powers declined. Before 1900 few of his plays could be 
publicly performed, and it was only after his death in 1918 that all 
barriers of censorship fell. Then, for about one decade, Wedekind 
became the great fashion of the young Weimar Republic. It is, how- 
ever, an open question whether the numerous inadequate performances 
in provincial theaters did not harm his reputation more than they 
helped. His plays needed a directorial genius like Max Reinhardt, 
who had done a great deal for the younger Wedekind; poor produc- 
tions were more apt to show up structural weaknesses and annoy 
audiences. Wedekind’s fame faded. When the Nazi regime came to 
power, the ignorance and intellectual innocence of those entrusted with 
culture could not have been made more obvious than through their re- 
jection of Wedekind. It would have been easy to “adapt” most of his 
plays for the purpose of the Third Reich, since the author was dead, 
had been a pure “Aryan,” had featured the strong and the healthy, 
and had been opposed to democracy and the emancipation of women. 
Considering the paucity uf contemporary dramatists available to the 
Nazis, a revival of Wedekind would have been the logical thing 
to start. Instead, they frowned upon his “immorality” and only 
Awakening of Spring remained in the repertories of German theaters. 
Since 1945 there have been occasional Wedekind productions, but, by 
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and large, he is forgotten today—and this in the absence of prac- 
tically any new post-war German playwright of rank. 

It is customary to link Wedekind with the Expressionistic Movement. 
However, it should be pointed out that he remained indifferent to 
their young leaders and that he favored among the younger genera- 
tion men like Herbert Eulenberg or Wilhelm von Scholz who, although 
outsiders, had more in common with the Neo-Romantic Movement. 
Wedekind lacked the social protest and the international brotherhood 
feeling which joined the expressionists. Although there are 
examples of character typification in his work, notably in the pro- 
fessor scenes of Awakening of Spring, he was still interested in the 
individual's fate and, consequently, was no expressionist. However, 
he influenced the expressionists more than any other German dramatist 
of the older generation, and since they dominated Germany's stages 
after 1918, they carried him to general acclaim. Wedekind’s ancestors 
are the wild poets of the Storm and Stress Movement of the late 
eighteenth century and Grabbe and Biichner in the nineteenth century. 
Thus, he must be considered a lonely forerunner of the expressionist 
movement in the twentieth century. His influence upon writers like 
Heinrich Mann, Bert Brecht and Friedrich Diirrenmatt is manifest, and 
since the latter two are Germany’s outstanding contemporary drama- 
tists, Wedekind represents an important link in the development of 
modern drama. Should the theater ever outgrow its current phase of 
deadening timidity all over the world, Frank Wedekind’s undervalued 
stock is bound to rise again. 

Criaupve Hitt 








BOOK REVIEWS 


J. M. SYNGE, 1871-1909, by David H. Greene and Edward M. Stephens, Mac- 
millan Company, 1959, 321 pp. Price $6.95. 


The appearance of the name of Edward M. Stephens as coauthor of the present 
biography is misleading, for Stephens, who was Synge’s nephew and had for 
many years been collecting materials for a biography of his uncle, died before 
any of the book was written. His widow turned over all his papers to David H. 
Greene with the stipulation that her husband be named as joint author; but 
Greene takes full responsibility for the organization and writing of the work. 
In his Introduction he sets forth with complete lucidity his theory of biography: 

Synge once wrote, “the deeds of a man’s lifetime are impersonal and con- 

crete, might have been done by anyone, while art is the expression of the 

abstract beauty of the person.” I would assume that the chief thing a 

biography can do is to record the deeds of a man’s lifetime. The inter- 

pretations of those “impersonal and concrete” facts will be as many and 

as varied as the people who study them. It hardly needs saying that 

to Synge’s art itself readers will still go for “the abstract beauty of the 

person ‘ 
To this principle the author rigorously adheres, with results that will please or 
dismay the reader according to his own taste in biography. There is no attempt 
to analyze the springs of Synge’s genius nor t» reveal the essence of his being 
as a man; but there is a wealth of material from which to form an analysis. 
Students of Synge who have chafed for years under the necessary limitations 
of the Bourgeois biography are bound to be grateful to Professor Greene for 
making available so much new information. There are three subjects about which 
he supplies special enlightenment: Synge’s lifelong struggle against the narrow 
religiosity of his widowed mother, the agitations of his relationship with Molly 
Allgood and a number of other young girls, and the process of his writing. A 
good deal of space is naturally devoted to the Abbey Theatre; but since so much 
has already appeared in print about its stormy history, there is little here that is 
new except about Synge’s personal feelings for Yeats and Lady Gregory, which 
apparently fluctuated between jealousy and grateful recognition of their gener- 
osity toward him. 

Greene says of Mrs. Synge’s religious convictions: “Her theology, shaped by 
the evangelical movement, held that man was essentially wicked and, by justice 
at least, entitled to nothing but damnation.” At eighteen Synge, who had been 
tormented by religious doubt followed by total disbelief, finally defied her op- 
pressive rule, refusing any longer to attend church or to make any pretense of 
religious practice. He was thus divided from his mother and from his brothers 
and sisters, who responded sympathetically to her influence. Mrs. Synge dis- 
approved of his ambition to be first a professional musician and then a writer; 
and “no member of his family was to see a play of his performed during his life- 
time.” But the division continued to be a cause of distress to them both, as a 
letter from Mrs. Synge, written in 1901 to her missionary son, Samuel, vividly 
shows: 

Poor fellow, how sad, he has let himself run down dreadfully and I can’t 
get him home. He has always some excuse; he says he would rather 
wait till this house is ate e is “worn and weary and disfi ” and 
he does not want to come home until they are all gone! Poor boy, “worm 
and weary and sad,” if he would only come to Jesus, He would make 
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him glad, so my heart is full of thoughts and prayer for him, more than 
ever since I got that letter. 

Upon his return to Ireland, Synge continued to live alternately with his family 
and in hired rooms. He never entirely broke the connection with them; and the 
strength of their hold on him is demonstrated by his concern over what they 
would think of his engagement and by his long hesitation before revealing it to 
them. It is worth noting that he was pleasantly surprised at the mildness with 
which both Samuel and his mother took the news when it was finally broken 
to them. 

There was every reason for a person of Mrs. Synge’s views to feel concern over 
her son’s engagement to Molly Allgood, whom Greene describes thus: 


She was slight in build, and large brown eyes gave her face a look of 
seriousness. She was not beautiful but had an actress’s ability to make 
her face and body interesting and expressive. She seems also to 
have had a special attraction for men, particularly older men, despite the 
fact that she had had only a grade-school education and no more sophisti- 
cation than one would expect to find in a girl of her class. Her only 
experience before she went into the theatre was as a salesgirl in a depart- 
ment store on Grafton Street. Her father was a workingman, and she had 
three sisters and two brothers, one of whom is now a member of a 
religious order. 
In the Ireland of fifty years ago the difference between them could 
hardly have been greater. He was fifteen years older, but his education 
and his class background provided a much more formidable barrier. 


From first to last Synge’s relation to her was uneasy, though increasingly ardent. 
There is hardly a letter to her among the many which Greene quotes in which 
Synge does not urge her to improve her mind by reading or reproach her for 
some aspect of her behavior. Three scattered examples show varying tones of 
reproof: 


You agreed not to stay there as I did not like it for you. Now at the last 
moment you tell me that you are going back on your definite word, and 

oing to do what I asked you not. What does it all mear? Do you 
think —lI had better not write what I think. I am too distressed. You 
seem determined that I am never to trust you. I do not so much mind 
your staying on as the way you seem utterly to disregard your word. If 
there is any reason for you to change your plans why do you not give 
it to me? I am very unwell and now very wretched. I am going home 
in a few days. Yours J. Surely you might have had the courtesy to con- 
sult me at least about your plans. 


I thought you had come altogether to like the sort of life you'll have with 
me best—the life I mean that we have out on the hills, and by the sea on 
Bray Head and in the art we both live for—but if you begi emg e | 
after commonplace pleasures and riches and that sort of thing we sha 
th be made wretched. . . . I have often told you that I am sure with 
a little care we may have a beautiful life together, but that a little 
carelessness—especially with you as you are, so rs and so quick and 
an actress—might easily ruin our happiness for ever. Forgive this 
preaching, my life, I daresay it is very absurd. 
I was greatly troubled all day—far more so than you imagine—by our 
quarrel on Thursday, and my first impulse was to give you a terrible 
scolding. But I’m going to drop my dignity and appeal to you instead. 
Don’t you know, Changeling, that I am an exciteable overstrung fool— 
as all writers are, and have to be—and don’t you love me enough to 
be a little considerate, and kindly with me even if you do not think I 
am always reasonable in what I want you to do? Surely you wouldn’t 
like to worry me into a consumption or God knows what? And with the 
continual deadly strain of - writings I haven’t much health [left] over 
to shake off the effects of these hideous little squabbles that Ss me 
indescribably, because, my own darling, I love you indescribably. When 
you know how my whole heart has gone out to you, why do you speak 
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to me as did on Thursday, or break Fy word to me as you did a 
few days before? We may have a beautiful life together, but, if we are 
not careful, we may put ourselves into a very hell on earth. Do let us 
be careful, J. M. S. 


Though there can be no doubt of the sincerity with which Synge wrote to Molly 
Allgood, “I have never loved any one but you,” Greene gives a great deal of evi- 
dence of the number and intensity of his earlier attachments, beginning with his 
childhood worship of his cousin Florence Ross and becoming most disturbing 
during the years when he was begging Cherry Matheson to marry him. She was 
the lively daughter of a leader of the Plymouth Brethren, who “directed the 
religious activities of his family with a vigour even Mrs. Synge could barely rival.” 
She had the good sense to refuse Synge’s proposals; but she continued to see him, 
and he to torment himself over her for a long period. He was never to know 
untroubled happiness in love. 

The most valuable part of the new biography is the accumulation of informa- 
tion about Synge’s work. There are detailed accounts of his visits to the various 
remote regions from which he drew his material and many entries from his note- 
books which show his methods of developing it. The germs of plots and phrases 
for the plays are clearly indicated, as well as the arduous process of composition. 
Greene quotes Synge’s own quiet statement of his procedure in a reply to an 
offer from Quinn to buy the manuscript of the Playboy: 

As to my manuscript, I work always with a writer—typing myself— 
so I suppose it has no value? I make a rough draft first and then work 
over it with a pen till it is nearly unreadable; then I make a clean draft 
again, adding whatever seems wanting, and so on. My final drafts—I 
letter them as I go along—were “G” for the first act, “I” for the second, 
and “K” for the third. I really wrote parts of the last act more than 
eleven times, as I often took out individual scenes and worked at them 
separately. The MS as it now stands is a good deal written over and 
some of it is in slips or strips only, cut from earlier versions. 


The matter of factness of this statement is belied by the passages in which Synge 
speaks to Molly Allgood of the despairs and triumphs of creation: 


I had a dreadful turn of despair over the Playboy last night—it 
seemed hopeless—but I have come through the difficulty, more or less, 
that was in my way. I am aa wer much “done up” with it all and I 
fear I can’t leave it for a walk this week. It is too bad, but I must get 
done with the thing or it will kill me. 


His letters to her are always more cheerful when he can say, “I have had a good 
morning’s work.” We have the repeated impression of the immense cost of his 
art. 

Since Mr. Greene has given us so much, it is perhaps ungracious to point out the 
blemishes in his work; but since they are remediable, it is to be hoped that they 
will be corrected in a future edition. Some of them are obvious errors of fact, 
which are doubtless misprints, such as the date 1805 for the massacre of Smer- 
wick by Lord Grey and the spelling R. Brinsley Johnson for R. Brimley Johnson. 
What makes such mistakes disturbing is that they create in the reader an uneasy 
feeling about the accuracy of new facts which he has no means of verifying. 
The other class of errors are awkward violations of usage, such as the construction: 
“On Aran he had lived as close to the people as it was possible for an outsider.” 
But on the whole the writing is competent. The author has not only mastered a 
large body of material on Synge, but has also related him clearly to the complex 
background of his times, with which Greene shows that Synge was much more 
concerned than he is usually acknowledged to be. Students of Synge can be 
glad that the materials collected by Stephens fell into such capable hands. 


E.LLen Dovuciass LEYBURN 
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CAMUS, by Germaine Brée, New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University Press, 
1958, 275 pp. Price $5.00. 

The recent death of Albert Camus, in an automobile crash near Sens, gives 
an unforeseen and solemn relief to this warmly sympathetic book by Germaine 
Brée, whose foreword begins: “It is a perilous task to undertake to write a 
critical study of a living writer. . . .” As compensation for tke peril of her task, 
however, Miss Brée had the privilege of being aided in it by Camus himself, who 
put at her disposition a great deal of unpublished material, notably the personal 
notebooks he had kept since 1935 and the unfinished manuscript of his first 
attempted novel, La Mort Heureuse, which throws a curious new light on 
l'Etranger. She has further enriched her study by recalling certain neglected 
writings such as l’Envers et ’Endroit as well as numerous contributions to periodi- 
cals, and the works of other authors ranging from Aeschylus to William Faulkner 
that Camus adapted for the stage of his day. However since her approach to his 
work is above all “literary,” the main part of her criticism deals with his major 
novels, stories and plays. 

The first six chapters constitute what is probably the most serious and compre- 
hensive biography of Camus to have appeared so far. “We can reach,” affirms 
Miss Brée, “no really penetrating understanding of the significance and value of 
his work if we take it out of the historical context of our time.” This is obvious 
for the exceptional material circumstances out of which came, for example, Lettres 
a@ un ami allemand; less obvious but far more important for those intellectual 
circumstances that oriented Camus’ reflections in the pre-war world of 1930-39, 
and which Miss Brée clarifies for us admirably. However the most interesting 
attempt of this biographical study is not the most historical: what it seeks particu- 
larly to expose are the essential images or intuitions, the forms of sensibility that 
underlie the problems Camus poses in his works and his way of posing them. 
Most often these are simple images drawn not from books but from his childhood 
and youth in North Africa: images of poverty and light, of pain and need and 
hopeless waiting, of the desert and the sea and the “invincible summer” of his 
native land. 

It is with these that one can begin speaking of what distinguishes him from his 
French-born contemporaries. Against the background of a society without religion, 
without ethics, without any consolation for what it must do and endure, man’s 
task seemed perhaps to define itself more simply for him than in the intensely 
historical and ideologically-torn civilization of the continent: to surmount the 
facile nihilism that is equally the lesson of life on a purely sensual and discon- 
tinuous plane, and of logical reflexion pushed to its extreme consequences; to 
affirm against the absurd and triumphant unity of nature and the superhuman 
purity of rational abstraction his own ambiguous being, and from it to draw the 
values that endow his life with coherence and meaning. “We must first save 
man,” wrote Camus, “if we wish to save the idea of man.” 

For, as Miss Brée takes care to point out, Camus is not, professionally speaking, 
a philosopher, nor is he interested above all in ideas or logical demonstrations; he 
is rather as she defines him, “a man who seeks to elucidate his experience through 
an effort of his intelligence.” And it is not by chance that the experiences he 
most frequently presents in his works are “those moments of nakedness, when all 
rationalization and all protective ideas and beliefs disappear.” A voyage, which 
throws one out of his carefully arranged pattern of living; a crime which suddenly 
reopens the whole question of life and death; a natural catastrophe on a personal 
or social level, which can not be eluded but must somehow be dealt with; an ac- 
cident, however trivial, which sets off such a prolonged and intense crisis of self- 
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knowledge as that which overtakes the narrator of La Chute—one by one Miss 
Brée analyzes these “parables,” as she likes to call them, with a regard for their 
atmosphere, imagery and meaning that frequently lights up the rigorous com- 
plexity beneath their opaque, monolinear surface. Her effort is to see as Camus 
sees, to understand rather than to judge, which does not, however, prevent her 
from observing that certain attempts of the artist have failed to realize his inten- 
tion, that certain areas of his thought seem still vague or contradictory. 

Writing from the conviction that Camus was only just approaching his artistic 
maturity, that, as he himself declared in 1957, his work was not yet begun, Miss 
Brée leaves us with a sharp sense of loss and a sort of gratitude that her tribute to 
him did not wait to be posthumous. 

Martyn M. BARTHELME 


“MON AMI LE THEATRE” par Jean-Jacques Bennarp Editions Albin Michel, 
1958, 254 pp. 

En écrivant “Mon ami le thédtre” Jean-Jacques BERNARD a voulu faire revivre 
“la période de Ihistorie théatrale qui, partant du Vieux-Colombier, s'est 
poursuivie avec les animateurs du Cartel.” Son livre est donc essentiellement un 
recueil d’anecdotes et de souvenirs égrenés sur le ton de la causerie familiére. 
Coreav, Baty, Duin, Jouvet, Georges et Ludmilla Prroérr s’y détachent parmi 
des figures de moindre importance, comme éclairés par le rayonnement d'une 
fervente amitié, et le titre de cette galerie de portraits aurait pu étre celui d’un 
des chapitres du livre: “En feuilletant [!album.” Sans doute l’auteur n’ apporte-t- 
il ici aucune révélation fondamentale sur ces grands noms du théatre d’avant- 
garde de l’entre-deux guerres. L’ouvrage n’en constitue pas moins le témoignage 
attachant et vécu d’un ami. 

Mais la richesse du sujet abordé, la multiplicité des physionomies de drama- 
turges, de metteurs en scéne ou de comédiens qui peuplent ces pages posaient un 
délicat probléme de composition, et nous ne saurions affirmer que Jean-Jacques 
BERNARD lait toujours résolu de facon pleinement satisfaisante. Trés souvent, la 
matiére, extrémement abondante, ne donne pas l’impression d’avoir été suffisam- 
ment organisée et de multiples digressions viennent se greffer sur le propos initial. 
Ainsi, l’ouvrage souffre d’un certain défaut de perspective qui se retrouve méme 
sur le plan des valeurs. Comment ne pas étre gené, en effet, de rencontrer céte 4 
céte le nom de Jean-Richard Biocu et celui de Gmaupoux, ou de voir évoqué 
univers claudélien dans ses dimensions cosmiques aussitot aprés qu’a été contée 
une historiette de vin piqué! 

Toutefois, sans solution de continuité apparente, la deuxiéme partie du livre 
obéit 4 un principe d’unité plus directement perceptible et centré sur la person- 
nalité méme de Jean-Jacques BERNARD. Celui-ci envisage, en effet, 4 partir de sa 
propre expérience d’auteur dramatique, les problémes de la création littéraire dans 
ses rapports avec l’interprétation, la critique et le public. Ces derniers chapitres, 
trés différents de ton des premiers, sont d’un intérét majeur dans la measure ot 
ils éclairent la genése de l’oeuvre théatrale dans une sorte de vision dialectique 
des personnages et de l’auteur. 

Enfin, le livre s’achéve sur un bref appendice di 4 la plume de Georgette Jean- 
Jacques BERNARD et qui s’intitule “Le métier de femme d’auteur.” Cette fantaisie, 
spirituelle et facile, qui fut d’abord publiée en novembre 1936 dans “Les Nouvelles 
Littéraires,” est écrite dans un style plein de verve malicieuse et d’humour. Son 
insertion, au lendemain de la mort de son auteur, dans le livre de Jean-Jacques 
BERNARD, s’explique, semble-t-il, par des motifs de piété conjugale. 

Smmone DosMonD 
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THE WRITER IN EXTREMIS, EXPRESSIONISM IN TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
GERMAN LITERATURE, by Walter H. Sokel, Stanford, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1959, 251 pp. Price $5.00. 


The title of Professor Walter H. Sokel’s recently published study is an index to 
both the general and the particular aspects of the material that he has considered. 
Writers in extremis were scattered throughout the countries of the West; they were 
not limited by national boundaries. The agony of the artist was a general con- 
dition evident not only among German writers of the last hundred years but also 
those of other countries; for example, Rimbaud in France, Dostoevski in Russia, 
and Strindberg in Sweden. Sokel, of course, rightly interested himself in the 
general cultural atmosphere only to the extent that it provided a setting for his 
specific discussion: “Expressionism in Twentieth-Century German Literature.” 

Early in the book the author clearly explains the nature of his study: 

The task of his study is to come to an understanding of Expressionism 
through an understanding of some of the philosophical assumptions 
underlying the practices of modern art and literature; the social situation 
in which these assumptions were first formulated; the primary formal 
tendency of Expressionism in relation to other modernist tendencies; and, 
above all, the social-personal problems or “the existential situation” of 
the Expressionists. .. . 

Seeking to shed light on the complex and multi-faced phenomenon of 
Expressionism, this study, it is hoped, will also contribute to a further 
understanding of the “modernist” artist and clarify some aspects of the 
social and cultural history of twentieth-century Germany. (p. 4.) . 


The book is divided into two parts, each consisting of several chapters. Part 
One is entitled “The New Form” and is developed through five chapters: “Pure 
Form and Pure Formlessness,” “Music and Existence,” “Poeta Dolorosus,” “The 
Thorn of Socrates,” and “The Impotence of the Heart.” Part Two is called “The 
New Man” and has three chapters: “Anti-Zarathustra,” “The Revolt,” and “The 
Recoil.” As a closing chapter Sokel offers an “Epilogue: The Parting of the 
Ways.” 

For those who have not yet made a beginning in this area of modernism, the 
following items of information may prove helpful. The first “fully Expressionist 
drama ever written” is To Damascus (1898) by August Strindberg (p. 34). The 
“first German Expressionist drama” was composed by Reinhard Sorge. It is 
The Beggar, which appeared in 1912 (p. 36). The “most famous drama of all 
Expressionist literature” is Georg Kaiser’s Gas I, a product of 1918 (p. 192). The 
term “Expressionism” was employed as early as 1901 in reference to painting 
(p. 1), and in Germany it probably gained first significance in literature on the 
occasion of “Max Brod’s reading of Werfe!’s poem ‘An den Leser’ to a group of 
Berlin students and literati in 1910” (note 1, p. 141). 

As regards the philosophical basis of modernism, Professor Sokel points to the 
difference between the Aristotelian concept of mimesis and the Kantian view that 
“aesthetic ideas, i.e., the ideas forming a work of art, are very different from 
logical thought” (p. 10). It is the latter view that provides the basis for modern- 
ism. The artist works in a world unrelated to that of physical reality or the enter- 
prise of practical living. He is a creator, taking out of himself the stuff of his art 
and the rules for giving it form. 

Because of its philosophical basis, modernism cannot be narrowly limited to a 
single school or movement. Expressionism itself is “a collective term” (p. 29) 
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and “expressionism proper” may be defined as “the existential or protoexistential 
form of modernism” (p. 30). “There are surrealist Expressionists, notably the 
poets Heym, Lichtenstein, Van Hoddis, but Trakl, Kafka, and several dramatists 
come close to it, too. There are also cubist Expressionists; the most pronouncedly 
cubist among them is Gottfried Benn. The poets of the Sturm circle, and the 
dramatists Wedekind, Sternheim, and Kaiser come close to it.” (p. 29). Yet, 
Sokel says, Expressionism is in general closer to Surrealism than to Cubism. “It 
is subjective, dreamlike, visionary rather than object-centered, intellectual, and 
linguistically experimental. What distinguishes it from Surrealism is its existen- 
tial seriousness and consistency” (p. 30). 
The basic goal of Expressionism . . . was Sachlichkeit—sanity, under- 

standing of and communion with others, and mature humility in the face 

of the miracle of life. Revolution was a path by which the Expressionist 

sought to attain Sachlichkeit; he tried to cure the world in order to cure 

himself. This turned out to be the wrong procedure (p. 218). 

Because Expressionism is not a single systematic attack on a given problem, it 
is rather difficult to isolate. In truth, we find it appearing in different forms, and 
Sokel uses modifiers like naive, rhetorical, abstractionist, communionist, and 
vitalist to indicate different facets and characteristics of the movement. He re- 
veals that it spawned liberals, altruists, devout Christians, Communists, Nazis, 
and frustrated isolationists, and all these in their Expressionist days produced 
significant works in poetry, the novel, and the drama. In their struggles with art 
and life, the majority finally worked themselves out of Expressionism. This is 
understandable when we realize that “German Expressionism sought to be two 
things in one: a revolution of poetic form and vision, and a reformation of human 
life” (p. 227). Eventually the artist abandoned one phase on behalf of his ex- 
pectations in the other. Thus the movement could scarcely be long lasting; it 
was decidedly temporary, reflecting conditions just prior to and immediately fol- 
lowing the first World War. 

In reading The Writer in Extremis we may be tempted to ask why Professor 
Sokel did not give greater stress to some figures and items as well as to introduce 
others not mentioned. We may feel, for example, that we would like greater 
stress on the poets or the dramatists or the novelists. Or we might ask why he 
did not set forth the Renaissance expectations for 'uomo universale and tell us 
why in the nineteenth century the universal man appeared as animale brutum. 
Further, why was the neglected English poet Edward FitzGerald again neglected 
when his Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (1859) furnishes so remarkable a preface 
to a century of modernism? One could ask half a hundred other such questions, 
but they are all irrelevant. Professor Sokel early set forth the limits of his study, 
and he admirably completed the self-assigned task. 

A book of this kind has been sorely needed, but it could not be written until 
certain conditions had been fulfilled. Years had to pass in order that an adequate 
perspective could be attained, extended researches had to be made, and the author 
had to have an intelligence marked by critical insight. Thirty-five years have 
passed since the end of the German Expressionist movement; so time now permits 
an adequate view. The scholar can look back at Expressionism through the 
present divided Germany, the second World War, the years of Hitler, and the last 
half of the twenties. He can also see Expressionism in relation to Naturalism, 
Surrealism, Cubism, and Existentialism. Walter H. Sokel has revealed a capacity 
to do research work of exceptional merit and an intelligence that permitted him 
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to seize upon significant matters and give them cogent utterance. Thanks to him 
we now have an authoritative work that presents the general cultural setting of 
Expressionism and clearly defines the particular German phase of the movement. 
The Writer in Extremis should become a reference work for all serious students of 
modern literature. 

Cart E. W. L. Danistrém 





